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AB ST ACT 


The doctoral thesis entitled, *A critical 

study of Shams Al-Din Al-Dhahabi*s (D. 749/134/) 

/ 

Contribution to Arabic Literature With Special 
Reference to His Historical Work' consists of 
an introduction and six chapters along with a biblio¬ 
graphy. The thesis comprises 179 pag§s. 

The contents are as follows : 
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historical literature 
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Chapter VI : Al-Dhahabi‘s 
Bibliography. 




position 
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The introduction throws light on the 
significance of the Topic, pointing out the 
main features of the life of Shams al-Din al- 
Dhahabi, the background of the age concerned 
and valuable contributions made in the field 
of Arabic language and Literature. 

A1-Dhahabi (6/3-/48/1274-1347 A.D.) lived 
and worked between the later half of the 7th/l3th and 
early half of the 8th/l4th centuries. In this age, 
the Arabic literature was passing through a crisis. 
Stagnation and decadence were apparently visible in 
the society. But, at the same time, the intellectual 
energy and literary taste that displayed themselves 
in this period must not be underrated. 

So many out standings, scholars rose to 
eminence like Lisan al-Din b al-Khatib (d.7/6/1376). Ibn 
Batufa (d. /79/137 (), Al-Qazwini (d. 682/1283) Al-Dama 
shqi (d./27/1327) Ibn al-Wardi (d.850/1446) Ibn Khallikai 
(d.681/1282), Al—Safadi (d.764/1363), Taj al-Din 
al-Subki (d.771/1370), Ibn larheen (d.799/1397) 

and sharns al-Din al-Dhahabi (d.748/1348) and 



many others in different fields of literature. 

In the field of history and historical biogra¬ 
phies, al-Dhabi made a very significant contribution. 
His 'Tarikh al-Islam' is no doubt, the most authentic 
and most important contribution on Mongol invasion 
of the caliphate. A detailed study of this valuable 
historical work is made in the thesis. 

The first chapter deals with the biography 
of al-Dhakabi. He was having Turkish leneage and 
belongs to the Shafiite School of Islamic jurisprudenc 
He was brought up at Damascus. His father began to 
deal in gold by making the finished products out of 
it. He attained great efficiency and expertise in 
this profession. Thus, he was called aol-Dhahabi 
(Gold Dealer) shams al-Din al-Dhahabi was born in 
the year of 673/1 <c 74. He got education from some 
of the very prominent scholars of the time. He soon 
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excelled as Muhaddi s Qarl, Fagih, and Muarrikh. 

He was called Shaikh al-Muhaddisin. . 

The second chapter provides details of al- 
Dhabi's contemporaries Al-Dhahabi actually lived 
and worked under the Bahri Mamluk rules (648/792/ 
1250-1390) in Egypt and Syria, This was a very 
disturbed period from the point of view of Mongol 
invasion. But there grew up a number of eminent 
scholars in different branches of Islamic learning. 
Among these*, mention can be made of the following : 
Lisan al-Din al-Khalib, Ibu Khaldun, Safi al~Din 
Al-Hilli, IbuTabaTaba Abu al-Fida, al-Safadi and Ibu 
Shaker al-Kutubi, 

The third chapter brings into lime light 
al-Dhahabi’s works. Some of his works have attained 
a high standard in the East and the west alike. 

His works on Ibu al-Rijal (The Science of Narrators) 
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have become very popular. His compilations, abridgements 
and exegeses are numbered about one hundred. His 
works on the science of Hadith Literature are great 
in numbers. Some of the important works are T ahdhib- 
al-Tahdhib, Mizan al-Itidal fi Naqd al-JRijal, Tarikh 
al-Islam Siyar A*lam al-Nubala Kitab Duwal al-Islam, 
Al-Ibar, Tadhkirat al-Huffaz, Tabqat al Ourra and 
Hujam al-ShuyuKh etc. 

The fourth chapter dears with al-Dhahabi’s 
style and works on historical literature. 

The fifth chapter provides a detailed study of 
T arikh al-Islam and it is further divided into 
five sub-chapters. 

The sixth and the last chapter deals with al- 
Dhahabi's position. At the end, a bibliography 
consisting of ten pages is given. 


****** 
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PREFACE 


Sljaras al-Dln al-Dhahabi (673-748 A.H) 1274-1348 A.D) ha* 
made a significant centributien te the fields sf Histery ef Islam, 
Tradition of the Prophet Mohammad (s), canon law of the theological 
Schools, Biographies of the traditiomists, historians, theologians 
and Science of traditions (‘ilm al-Hadith) and Science of narrators 
(Ilm Asma'al-Rijal). His writings embrace all the major aspects of 
history tradition and theology. Through my intensive stmdy and res¬ 
earch I have come to discover as many as one hundred important works 
of al-Dhahabf as his compilations, abridgments and exegesises. About 
half of his works are available in the form of published books and 
brochures, and more than half of his works are in manuscript form 
which are available in different libraries of the world. Li&e all 
the post-classical Arab authors al-Dhahabl's works are also found in 
compilatory character. 

Though there has been studies of al-Dljahabl»s individual works 
in the fbrm of editing, translating, comnentaries and criticism, no 
comprehensive study of the entire corpus of his literary and histori¬ 
cal output has been attempted till to-date. A nd to my mind this is 
sufficient justification for the attempt into an assimilation and 
over all assessment of all the important extant literary and 
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and historical works of al-Dhahabi. The topic approved by the 
Committee of Advance studies and Research (CASR) of the Faculty 
of Arts, Aligarh Muslim University for my research leading to Ph.D. 
degree is " A Critical study of gj)ams al-Dla al-Dhahabl* s (d.748/ 

1347) contribution to Arabic Literature with special reference to 
his historical work." The meeting of the Committee held on 20.12.1983. 
Before this work the s&jge University) conferred^ to me M.Phil Degree 
under the topic,"The literary contribution of some Important Histo- 

i 

rians contemporary to Sframs al-Dln al-Dhahabi" bn 1986. 

In the preparation of this Ph.D.thesis, 1 received ungrudging 
help, enlightened guidance and constant assistance from my supervisor 
Dr /Abdul Bari M.A.Ph.D.(Patna), ( Reader, ^ Department of Arabic,Aligarh 
Muslim University, Aligarh. I register to him my deepest sense of 
gratitude and thankfulness for providing me with Valuable suggestion 
and many books.He has gone through the manuscript of the thesis and 
made adjustment after necessary correction. In all phases of the 
work he extended utmost facilities which made the work to see the 
light of the day. I also register my sense of gratitude and thankful¬ 
ness to Professor Muk&t&r ud-Dln Ahmad, ex-Chairman, Department of 
Arabic, Aligarh Muslim University for providing me with valuable 
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suggestion and manuscripts from his own personal collection. 

For collection of materials for my research, I have been consul¬ 
ting the libraries of Aligarh,Delhi, Patna and Osmania Universities, 
and the National Library of Calcutta. 1 also consulted all the availa¬ 
ble sources in various libraries of Bangladesh. I am much thankful to 
the staff of these libraries. 

ffy thanks are also due to Professor Muhammad Rashed, Chairman, 
Department of Arabic, Aligarh Muslim University who always encouraged 
and helped me with valuable suggestions and materials regarding the 
topic of my research work. 

I am very much grateful to the Government of India for his generous 
grant of the scholarships under the Cultural Exchange Programme which 
enabled me to complete-my Ph.D.thesis. I am also very much grateful 
to the Government of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh for selecting 
me for awarding a fellowship under this scheme, which helped me to 
collect all the materials regarding the work and which enabled me to 
submit it. 

Allah alone is besought for help and on Him alone we depend. 

August,If§0. MRS. SULTANA RAZIA KHANAM 

Department of Arabic 
Aligarh Muslim University 
Aligarh (INDIA). 



INTRODUCTION 


Shams al-Dln al-Dhahabl (673-748 A.H/l274-1347 A.D) lived and 

worked between the later half of the 7th/13th and early half of the 

8th/l4th centuries when Arabic literature has been steadily losing 

its qualities of originality, creativeness, imagination and vitality 

and at last has completely been stagnant, with some exceptional 

Arabic literary contributions produced by a few historians,literary 

men and authors who may be considered as a beam of light in this age 

of darkness in the Muslim world. It is further noticed that in the 

vast new territories added to the Islamic world between the period 

under review, as indeed already in Persia and central Asia, the me¬ 
dium of belle's-letters and poety was no longer Arabic, but Persian 

and Turkish . These new literatures, while drawing to a greater or 
less extent on the traditions of Arabic literature not only contri¬ 
buted nothing to Arabic letters, but siphoned off the talents which 
might otherwise have rejuvenated Arabic literature or opened it up 
to new experiences. When it is recalled how much that had given vari¬ 
ety and resilience to the literature of the preceding centuries was 
produced or initiated in the Persian Provinces, the effect of their 
lo»s to Arabic letters can be readily appreciated 1 . 

At the same time, the intellectual energy and literary taste that 
displayed themselves in this period must not be underrated. Original 
works of belles^-— letters may be few, but the same vigour and fresh¬ 
ness of mind that broke through even in the scholastic disciplines 
found other fields of exercise, specially in the first four centuries. 

1. Cf. B.D., "Ambiyya”, B ncvclopadia of Islam (Leyden: B .J. Brill, 1965), 
Vel.i, P.593. 
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It was in the continuing impulse of the Hellenistic tradition, in the 
immense development of historical composition, and under the growing 
stimulus of Sufism that they were most active, yet from time to time 
certain writers found ways and means to express their interests and 
personalities in works which bear an individual stamp. Amongst the 
travellers Ibn Battuta (d. 779/1377) of Tangier was famous. Even in 
al-Andalus (Spain) prose literature was largely or belated reflection 
of eastern modielsi. Granada produced in the versatile Lisan Al-Dln b. 
al-Kljatib (d. 776/1376) one of the last all-round masters of Arabic 
literary art. Scientific geography which attained one of its peaks 
in the world-map and descriptive text compiled by the Sharif al- 
Idrisl for Roger 11 of Sicily in 548/1158, still survived to the 
time of Abu al-Fida* Sultan of Hamah (d. 732/1331), but was already 
giving way to electric literary art of cosmography, exemplified by 
Zakariyya al-Qazwinl (d. 682/1283), Shams al-Dln al-Dimashqi(d.727/ 
1327) and Siraj al-Dln b. al-Wardi (d. 850/1446). On a more restric¬ 
ted scale, the Hellenistic ligacy entered into the encyclopadic tend¬ 
ency, exemplified not only by al-TusI and al-Razi, but also by many 
lessor compilers. Encyclopaedism, prevailing emphasis on religious 
Studies and philology, took many forms. The simplest and most compact 
was the alphabetical arrangement of data in a given field or fields, 
as in the dictionary of Nisbas( Kitab al-Ansab ) compiled by Taj al-Dln 
al-Sam c anI (d. after 551/1156), on the basis of which the Greek Yaqut 
compiled his geographical dictionary ( Kitab al-Buldan ). The field 
which offered the widest scope for this treatment was that of biogra¬ 
phy, whether general beginning with the Wafayat al-Ayan of Ibn 
Khallikan (d. 681/1282), and followed by others, notably the 
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voluminous al-Wafl bi aj-Wafayat of Khalil b.Aybak al-Safadi(d.764/ 
1363) or limited to particular classes of savants and men of letters: 
of Physicians by Ibn Abl 6 Usaybia (d. 668/1270); of men of letters by 
Yaqut ( Mujam al-Udaba* in 20 volumes); of jurists of the different 
Schools, notably by Taj al-D3n al Subkl, the Shafiite (d. 771/1370), 
Ibn Qutabugha, the Hanafite (d, 879/1474) and Ibn Farhun, the Mali- 
kite (d. 799/1397); of traditionists by Shams al-Dln al-Dhahabi(d.748/ 
1348); and many others. The already established practice of compiling 

dictionaries of scholars and eminent men and women associated with 
a particular city or region was continued on an extensive, and some¬ 
times massive scale, e.g. for Aleppo by Kamal al-Dln b.al-Admin (d. 
660/1262); for Egypt by al-Maqrizi (d. 845/1442); for al-Andalus by 
Ibn al-Abbar ( d.658/ 1260); and for Granada by Ibn al-Khatib. A 
novel principle, introduced by Ibn Hajar al-^Asiqalanl, was to orga¬ 
nise biographical dictionaries by centuries; his dictionary of 
notabilities of the 8th/l4th Century ( al-Purar al-Kamina ) was followed 
followed for the 9th/l5th and 10th /16th centuries . 

A second direction taken by encyclopadism was to combine several 
branches of learning in a single work. Al-Nuwayrl (d. 732/1332) dealt 
in .Nihayat al-Arab with geography, natural science and, universal 
history; and the 'Egyptian Secretary al-Qalqashandl (d, 821/1418) 
combined and supplemented two works by his predecessor al-Umarl (d. 
748/1348) in his Subh al - A ft sha. to serve as a manual of history,geo¬ 
graphy and chancery procedure, and to supply models of Insl^a* for the 
Secretaries. 
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In the secular sciences, the most impressive production was 
in the field of history. The Sunni movement encouraged the revival 
of the Universal history began by al-Muntazam of Ibn al-Jawzi(d. 
597/1200) expanded in the magisterial Kamil of Ibn al-Athir(d.630/ 
1234), and continued with varying emphasis by Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi(d. 
654/1257), al-NUwayri, Abu al-Fida* al-Qhahabf and Ibn Kathir (d. 
774/1373). Regional and dynastic chronicles were cultivated in 
every province from central Asia to West Africa, and more specially 
by the sequence of major historians in Mamluk Egypt. Rashid al-Din 
(d. 718/1318), the historian of the Mongols, produced an Arabic 
version of his work. It is noteworthy that after the brilliant works 
of ‘I mad al-Din al-Isfahan! ( Kharidat al-Qasr ,etc.) the ornate style 
of rhyming prose chronicle was largely discarded in favour of plain 
a naalistic, and is represented only by two later works of any impor¬ 
tance in Arabic literature: a history of the Mamluk Sultans by Ibn 
Habib al-Dimashql (d. 779/1377). On a smaller scale, but also con¬ 
ceived primarily as a work of adab was the anecdotal history of the 
Caliphs and their viziers compiled under the title al'-Fattjri by the 
‘Iraqi Ibn al-Tiqtaqa (d. 709/1309) in 701/1301. 

The growing fixation of the traditional literary arts bore with 
special weight upon the secular poetry of this period. Diwans abound, 
but few of the more classical poets gained more than a fleeting repu¬ 
tation except the Iraqi Safi al-Din al-Hilli (d. 749/1349), the 
Syrian Ibn Hijja al-Hamawi (d. 837/1434), and of the lyrical poets 
Baha al-Din Zuhayr of Egypt (d. 656/1258). A Panegyric on the prophet, 
known as al-Burda composed in elaborate badi by the Egyptian al-Busiri 
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(d. 696/1296) , became and has remained one of the classics of 
religious poetjry. An isolated attempt made by the ocalist and wit Ibn 

Daniyal (d. 7101310) to give a place in literature to the popular 

1 2 
shadow play seems to have met with no success . 

In this way when we study Arabic literature of the period under 
review we find that in the description of history there is hardly any 
separation between works on History mainly related to the political 
events and Biography taken as one of the branches of history. This is 
due to the two sources from which historical traditions are derived: 
The Sirat Literature ( al-MaphazI wa al-Siyar ) dealing with the life 
of the Prophet Muhammad ( Peace be on him) and the semi legendary 
traditions related to the tribal warefare of the _JShiliyya period kno- 
wn as Ay yam al-Arab and Ansab al-*Arab . These two factors were actua¬ 
lly responsible for the gradual built up of Arabic historiography. 

On the one hand, parallel to the Si rat literature, there developed 
the Tabaqat literature containing biographies ( ‘ilm al-Rijal ) first 
on the companions of Muhammad, then on all sorts of illustridno men 
arranged into classes ( Tabaqat ) according to the yeaf of their death. 
The kitab al-Tabaqat al-Kubra of Ibn Safd al-Zuhrx (d.230/845) was 
the first standard work of this kind of literature, which flourished 
specially in the post classical period of Arabic literature in the 
increasing quantity of Tabaqat works on rulers, theologians, 

1. Cf. Paul Kahle, "The Arabic Shadow Play in Egypt", The Journal of 

of Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland ( London, 1940), 
PP 21-34. 

2. Cf.Ed., Arabiyya", Bncyclopadia of Islam, PP. 594-5. 

3. A good survey of the Ay yam al-Arab is given by Ibn al-A'UjTr in his 
Kamil,Vol.i,PP. 367-517 and by al-Nawayri in his Nihayat al-Arab 
fi Funun al-Adab, Farm V. Qism iv, Kit ab v. 
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jurisconsults and poets 1 . 

But parallel to this biographical literature there developed a 
historical literature Strict* Sensu treating of the struggles of 
Islam and the history of the caliphate, originated in the works on 
the Ayyam al-Arab , it dealt with the first wars of Islam: the Maghazi 
and the rapid conquests on the new faith. The prototype of this lite¬ 
rature on political history is the kitab al-Maghazi of al-Waqidi(d. 
207/823), but its real standard work was created by al-TabarI(d.310/ 
923), whose Tarikh al-Rusul Wa al-Muluk has ever since been consider¬ 
ed all the later historians as a pattern and a reliable source as 
well 2 . 

But even in the post-classical period of Ar abac historiography 
there had been no strict separation between politicll history and 
historical biography. The biographical element has pervaded the 
political history through all the stages of its development. This is 
clearly seen not only from the exterior arrangement of these works, 
which were divided into chapters relative to the rulers, whilst also 
retaining the annalistic form, but alsb from their subject matter, 
which is hardly anything else but the history of rulers. This is 
conspicuous in works both on the history of cities or provinces and 
on dynastic or general history. Such works as the Tarikh Baghdad of al- 
Khatib al - Baghdadi (d, 403/1071) or the Tarikh Madina Dimash^g of 
Ibn*Asakir (d. 571/1176) or the Kitab Bugfrvat al-fralib fi Tarikl^ Halab 

1. Cf . Joseph de Somogyi , **The Tarikh al-Islam of a 1 -Phahabj ", The 
Journal ofn Royal A s j a tic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
(London,1932), P.815. 


2. Ibid, P.815 
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of Ibn al-Adim (d. 660/1262) are in the strict sense of the word 
rather biographical collections than historical works.And one can 
hardly decide whether the Bayan al-Magj?rib of Ibn al-Adharl(lived in 
the 4th century A.h) and many other works on Spanish and Maghribian 
history would not be better ranked among the biographical works than 
among those on political history. Again, in the works dealing with 
the history of dynasties or single rulers written in a panegyric 
style the predominance of the biographical element is manifest, as 
in the Kitab al-Yamani of al-Utbi (d. 427/1036) or in the Kitab 

al-Rawdatayn fi Ak^bdr al-Dawlatayn of Abu Shama (d. 665/1268) 1 . 

From the beginning of the 5th/llth century, a compilatory acti¬ 
vity can be perceived in all branches of Muslim Science. A wellnigh 
endless variety of compendiums and concise text books and lexica are 
written on Philology,history and religious and natural science as 
well. This activity manifests itself both in political history and 
in biography. In political history the necessity of both the conti¬ 
nuation and the abbreviation of al-Tabari’s work called into exis¬ 
tence a host of voluminous compilations, as the al-Kamil fi al-Tarikh 
of Ibn al-Athlr (d. 630/1233), the Kitab Mukdjta^ar al-Duwal of 
Barhabraeus (d. 688/1289), the Mukhtasar Tarxkfy al-Bashar of Abu al- 
Fida*(d. 732/1331) and the Kitab al-Fakhrx of Ibn al-Tiqtaqa(d.about 
701/l 301), which is one of the best corapendiams of Muslim history 
written in Arabic. The same activity is to be seen in biographical 
literature also. The former local or professional biographies had 
grown into the great collections of general biography, from which 
the companions of the Prophet (S) and the first four Caliphs were 

excluded as being well-known from the Tabaqat works. The most famous 
1. Ibid,P.816. 
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work of this kind the Kitab Wafayat al-Ayan of Ibn Khallikan (d.68l/ 
1282), with its continuation, the Fawat al-Wafayat of al-Kutubi(d. 
764/1363), the Tarlkh al-Hukam5 *of al-Qiftl (d. 646/1248), and the 
<>Uyun al-AnbS’fl- Tabaqat al-Atibba* of Ibn Abi Usaybiyya(d. 668/1270) 
serve as reliable guides in this vast biographical literature 1 . 

But at the same time, the necessity arose of further compila¬ 
tions comprising both political history and biographies of the illus¬ 
trious in the same work. As a matter of course, this style of histo¬ 
riography was chiefly cultivated by the encyclopaedists whose number 
rapidly increased from the 6th/l2th century and who embraced the whole 
range of human knowledge of their time. The first scholar who compi¬ 
led a symposium of both general history and historical biography in 
one work was the celebrated Baghdad Polyhistor ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/ 
1200). With this Kitab al-Muntazam Ibn al-Jawzi initiated a new school 

/ . . .. ' "Tl 

of historiography in Arabic literature. Because^ his work contains 

both general history in short annalistic form and also the obituary 

notices of all the persons of some consequence who died in the several 
2 

years . The Kitab al-Muntazam was considered as a standard work on 
general history by many illustrious later historians.Specially the 
Mir*at al -Zaman of Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi (grand son of Ibn al-Jawzi, died 
in 654/1256) should be mentioned in this connection. Because^Sibt Ibn 
al-Jaw z l exactly followed the method of his famous ancestor, whose 
Kitab al-Munta?am he continued upto his own time and enlarged with 

1. Cf. Joseph de Samogyi, "The Tarlkh al-Islam of al-ghahabl", The 
Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
(London,19 32 ), PP. 816-17. 

2. Cf. Joseph de Somogyi, "The Kitab al-Muntazam of Ibn al-Jawzi", 

The Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland^ 
(London,1932),PP.49-76. 
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additional matters often disregarded by Ibn al-Jawzi, as the local 
history of Syria, specially of Damascus, The system laid down by 
the Kitab al-Muntazam was adopted by numerous later authors, as by 
Muhammad b.Sh&kir al-Kutubi (d. 764/1363) in his general history 
♦ Uytln al-Tawarlkh and also by al -Taghribardj (d. 874/1469) in his 
history of Egypt, entitled al-Najum al-Zahira fi Muluk Misr wa al- 
Q&htira . The common feature of all these voluminous compilations is 
the predominance of the biographical matter over the historical 
narrative. With the possible exception of the period prior to their 
own time and some matters of predilection these works mostly contain 
shorter or longer vitae illustrorum virorum , preceded for the sake 
of completness by short, hardly sufficient and often biased surveys 
of political narrative, so that but for the material contained in 
the biographical records the res-ges tae of a given later period of 
Muslim history could not probably have been reconstructed. The 
general character of these historical works has been described ex¬ 
cellently by R.P.A.Dozy in speaking of the Spanish Arab historians: 
<r How»es des letters, ces chroniqueurs enregistrent en outre le deces 
des ... general de 1'epoque qua travers une Sorte de brouillard" 1 . 

With certain exceptions this characterization is generally good 
also for the authors of the school of Ibn al-Jawzi, thus specially 
for a prominent disciple of the famous Baghdad Poly histor al-PhahabT. 
His name has ever been famous for his lesser works, some of which are 
in general use both in the Orient and in the Occident, but his chief 

1. Cf. R.P.A.Dozy, Histoire de 1» Afrique et de 1* Bspagne par ibn 

Ad.harl (Leyden, 1949-51) , P.19; Joseph de Soraogyi, "The Tarikh al- 

Islam of al-Dhahabl", The Journal of R»y'*l: Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland/ London.1932),P.817-18. 
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work, the Tarikh, al-Islam, has never yet been studied nor discussed as 
a hole, though it fully deserves our attention for its valuable data, 
which are . in many cases nowhere else obtainable. 

As a well-known Syrian historian, traditionist ( Muhaddi th ) bio¬ 
grapher, theologian, Islamic lawyer and a prolific writer, though he 
was not so prolific as Ibn al-Jawzi or Jalal al-Din al-Suyutx(d.911/ 
1505), al-Dtjahabi lived and worked under the Bahri Mamluk rule(648- 
792 A.H/1250-1390 A.D) in Egypt and Syria. His Tarikh al-Islaro is 
specially considered as an authority on the Mongol(II-JChans of Persia 
r.654-750 A.H/1256 - 1349 A.D) invasion of the Caliphate. Scarcely 
ever has Islam experienced more tragical times and more hardships 
than during the Mongol invasion in the course of the 7th/13th century 

with the despite of the nomads, practitioners of the open-air life, 

for sedentary occupations, the people of Chingiz Khan Turned against 
and mercilessly destroyed the towns and works of civilization every 
where. Their disastrous campaign was only facilitated by the decom¬ 
position of the political unity of Islam at that time. In Baghdad 
the e Abbasid caliphate still subsisted, but its splendour was on the 
wane; to the west of Baghdad in Egypt, Palestine, and a part of Syria, 
the Ayytlbids (564-648/1169-1250) reigned, and in Asia Minor the Selju- 
qs of Rum or Hither Asia), while to the east of Baghdad the Turkish 
Princes from Khiva had a rather insecure hold on the vast stretch of 

the Khwarizmian empire from the Ganges to the Tigris and from Tarkis- 

tan to the Indian Ocean. This state of affairs was inviting to an 
enterprising invador of the sort of Chingiz Khan who, in 615/1218, 
crushed the Khwarizmi an empire, while his grand son, Hulagu Khan 
(r. 654-663/1256-1265) put an end to the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in 656/1258. 
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The western provinces of Islam, including Egypt, were however spared 
from the devastating fury of the Mongols by the Bahri Mamluk Sultan's 
Victory over Katbogha, Hulagu's general, at *Ayn Talut, Pelestine, 
in 659/1260, when in 699/1299-701/1301 his grand son Ghazan Mahmud 
( r. 694-703/1295-1304) failed in conquering Syria, Islam was defi¬ 
nitely safe from further Mongol attacks 1 . 

The Mongol period (i.e. Il-Khanids of Persia and chagatay Khanids 
and Timurids of Transoxiana r. 624-904/1256-1500) is generally con¬ 
sidered as a curse period for Arabic literature. They destroyed all 
the unique and valuable books preserved in different libraries of 
the ‘Abbasid empire. They also burnt all the big libraries and chased 
away the well-known scholars of the conquered lands. Egypt and Syria, 
on the other hand, remained safe fortunately from their atrocities and 
that is why these two countries were able to produce a large number 
of scholars, writers and poets in different field of literature in 
the period under review and surpassed other Arab countries in Science 
and learning. The MamluK* Sultans of Egypt and Syria in this period 
were more lenients than the Mongols to the religious and linguistic 
attitudes of the people. Cairo, Alexandria, Usyut, Fayum, Damascus, 
Hims, Aleppo and Hamah became overcrowded with the libraries,Schools, 
Colleges, Universities, Mosques and all other architectures during 
the Mamluk rule. The scholars and men of letters from different cor¬ 
ners of the world migrated to Egypt and Syria and following the 

2 

predecessors they displayed there a literary movement. 

1. Cf. Joseph de Smmogyi, "al-Dhahabl »s TariJsl) al-Islamas an 
Authority of the Mongol Invasion of the Caliphate". The Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain & Ireland (London,1936), 
PP.595-6. 

2. Cf. Hanna al-Fakhuri, Tarlkty al-Adab al-*Arabx , 9th edn.(Bayrut: al- 
Matba' al-BulIsiyya, n.d. ) ,PP.859-81. 
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The special features of the poetry of the Mongol period are: 
the excessive use of the ornamented words with their variety of 
chanfes, showing of undesired efficiencies the poets and compo¬ 
sition of the poetical histories, which are more harmful to the mea¬ 
nings. The description of the known things and open speech in satire 
are manifested, and vulgar words and popular meter entered in poetry 
of this period. Al-Sljabab al-Zarxf (d. 688/1289), al-Busiri (d. 696/ 
1296), Ibn al-Wardi (d. 749/1348), Safi al-Dln al-Hilli (d.750/1349) 
and Ibn Nubata (d. 768/1366) were the most important poets of this 
period. The other less important poets were Sljibab Al-Din al-Talafari 
(d. 675/1276) and Siraj al-Din al-Warraq (d. 695/1296). As regards 
to prose literature of the period, the writers who composed secreta¬ 
rial writings, literary epistles and scientific prose were like Muhyi 
al-DIn ‘Abdallah al-Zahir and his son Fath al-Din, Taj al-Dxn b. al- 
A]j*ir, Shihab al-Din al- Halabi, al-Qalqasljandi (d. 821 / 1418 ) and 
Badr al-Din al-Halabi. There were also some writers who collected 
in book form the literature of the contemporary and previous periods 
like Jamal al-Din al-Watwat (d. 718/1318 )who compiled ghurar al- 
KbasaiS al-Wadiha and‘Ala al-Din al-Bahai (d. 615/1412) who compiled 
Matali* al-Budur fi Manazjl al-Surur . A few encyclopadic works and 
religions books were also composed in this period. Shihab al-Din al- 
Nuwayri (d. 732/1332) composed Nihayat al-Arab in 30 volumes which 
begin from 732/1332, Ibn Fadlallah al-Umari(d. 748/1348) who wrote 
MasSlik al-Absar fx Mamalik al-Antsar in 20mvolumes and al-Qalqashandi 
(d. 821/1418) who compiled S ubh al-A*sha fi San'a al-Insha which con¬ 
sists of a preface and an essay. Besides these worRs, a large number 
of books on linguistics and religious sciences were also compiled 
in the period unddr review. Ibn Manzur (d. 7H/1311) wrote Lisan 
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al-Arab on lexicography in 55 volumes, Muhammad b.Vbdullah b.Malik 
(d. 672/1273) wrote al-Ulflyya , ‘Abdullah b.Hisham (d. 761/1360)wrote 
Qatar al-Nadiyya wa Ball al-Sadiyy and Muhammad al-Sanhajl b.Ajarrum 
(d. 723/1323) wrote al-Muqaddama al- Ajarrumiyya fi Mabadi ^Ilm al - 
‘Arabiyya on Grammar. In this way Ibn Ximiyya (d. 728/1328) wrote 
about five hundred books and brochures including Risalat al-Fti)rqan 
bayn al-Haqq wa al-Batil and al-Jami* bayn al-Agt■ wa al-Naql and Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawzlyya (d. 751/1350) wrote Zad al-Ma c ad . Kitab al-Qadr . 
etc. on religious sciences. Ibn Khallikan (d. 633/1282) compiled 
Wafayat al-/fyan , a biographical dictionary, Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi 
(d, 703/1303) composed Fawat al-Wafayat , al-QazwInl (d. 682/1283) wr¬ 
ote jAj^^b^alj-Ma^luqatWa^^arAibalj-Mawjudat in two parts, AbU al- 
Fida*(d. 632/1332) wrote Tuhfat al-Nizar fi Qt^arSib al-Amsar , all 

1 

are written on geographical, historical and biographical literatures. 

The contemporary Spain in the west witnessed a renovating move¬ 
ment in the field of literature and sciences. Lisan al-Din al-Khatib 
(d. 776/1374) was the most celebrated Spanish literateur of the 
period. He was also a poet though in less calibre. He' wrote al-Ih&ta 
fi Tarlkh Garnata in 3 volumes. He also wrote al-flulal al-Marquma , 
etc., on history. He wrote many li£*ary epistles including Rayhanat 
al-Kuttab wa Najat al-Muntatab . He has a Dxwan of poetry though not in 
high standard. His style of writing is mainly distinguished with his 
love of metaphorical beuties and excessive use of historical and 

scientific allusions in rhymed prose, which were not free from 

2 

obscurity, artif iciality and monotony . 

1. Ibid, PP.859-81. 

2. Ibid, PP.840-54. 
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As regards the MamlGk dynasty it covers the period between 656/ 

1258 and 1215/1800 of the Islamic history. The name Mamluks refers 
to the Turkish and Circassian military caste, who were independent 
rulers of Egypt and its dependency Syria. The year 656/1258, as men¬ 
tioned before, marks £he end of an independent “Abbasid Caliphate in 
Baghdad due to Mongol invasion which sacked the Capital and destroyed 
its political and cultural heritage. One of the poets of this period 
recorded the st^te of of the devasted city in the following lines 1 2 3 : 

"The pulpits and the thrones are empty of them, 

1 bid them, till the hour of death, farewell". 

So, thousands of books were destroyed and thrown into the great 
rivers of c Iraq by the Mongols. By then the Muslim world was divided 
into several states, and Arabic literature was greatly weakened in 

the Eastern part of it, specially in Persia, Anatolia and Northern 

2 

India . The Bahrl Mamluks (r. 656-923/1258-1517) were independent and 
relatively prosperous. During this period Arabic literature was stea¬ 
dily losing its qualities of originality, creativeness, imagination and 
vitality. During the Burjl MamlGks (r. 923-1215/1517-1800) the Ottoman 
Empire started to be expanded,and the historians of literature' , 
consider this time as a period of stagnation and decay. Thus Arabic 
literature was completely stagnant during this period which is known 

as the age of decadence in Arabic literature and sciences, and the 

3 

Arabic studies apparently reached their lowest ebb . The great Arab 

1. Cf. R.A.Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs( Cambridge: 
University Press,1977), P.446. 

2. Cf. Dr.Muhammad Hasan Bakalla, Arabic Culture,thought,its language 
v and literature (London: Kegan Paul International Ltd. , 1404/1984 ), 

P.180. 

3. Ibid, P.180. 
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Muslim traveller Ibn Battuta was shocked when he arrived in the 
land of the early Arabic 9 rammarians, Basra, in 728/1327 to find 
that 4ven learned people committed mistakes in Arabic* Here is his 
account of this experience 1- 2 : 

" I was present once at the Friday Prayers in the 
Mosque, and when the Preacher rose to deliver 
his sermon, he committed many serious 9 rammatical 
errors. I was estonished at this and spoke of it 
to the Qadi, who answered, in this town there is 
not one left who knows anythin 9 about §rammar.Here 
indeed is a warning for man to reflect on- Magnified 
be He who changes all things and overturns all human 
affairs. This Basra, in whose people the mastery of 
grammar reached its highest whence it had its origin 
and where it developed, which was the home of its 
leader Sibawayh whose pre-eminence is undisputed, 
his no preacher who can deliver a sermon without 
breaking its roles". 

However, there are exceptions to every rule and the age of the 

Mamluks produced a few literary men and authors whon may be considered 

as a beam of light in this age of darkness in the Muslim world. Al- 

Busiri was one of the most important poets who lived between 609/ 

1212 and 696/1296. He was, and still is, well-known for his poem,the 

Qa?idat al-Burda ( the Mantle Ode) in which he praises the Prophet and 

he has always been considered as presenting the medievel view of the 
2 

Prophet. In geographical literature we also meet at Dimashql(d.728/132'/) 

1. Cf. Ibn BattQta, Rihlat fi Asia wa Africa (1325-1354 A.D).Transla¬ 
ted and selected by H.A.R.Gibb ( Travellers in Asia and Africa), 
with an Introduction and Notes. The Broadway Travellers Series, 
(London: George Rouledge & Son,Ltd. 1929), P.87. 

2. Cf. M.H.Bakalla, Arabic Culture ? P.181. 
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Abu al-Fida* (d. 732/1331), Ibn Majfd of Najd who lived in the 2nd 
half of the 9th/l5th century and who claimed that it was he who 
piloted Vascodagama from Africa to the Indian Coast, and al-Qalgash- 
andi (d. 821/1418) wrote an encyclopaedic work which was addressed 
to writers and Secretaries to show them the technicalities and 
manners which must be observed in writing. Literary styles and 
precis writing were among other subjects which were also treated 
in this invaluable piece of work of the 8th/l4th century which is 
still extant until the present. A number of important historians 
and biographers emerged during this age. Some of them are al-Dhahabl 
(d. 784/1347) who wrote Tarlkh al- Islam. the biographer al-Safadl 
(d. 765/1363), the historian and biographer Ibn Hajar (d.853/1449), 
al-Sakhawx (d. 903/1497) who produced a 12 volume biographical 
work, the 12th volume of which is devoted to women, al-Damlrl(d. 
808/1405) who compiled his Zoological Dictionary in the late 8th/ 
14th century which is as much a literary work as it is a work on 
natural science, al-MaqrlzI (d. 846/1442) wrote his famous topogra¬ 
phical work on the description of Egypt, Ibn “Arabshah (d.854/1454) 
of Damascus wrote his biography of the Taymvir (Ximurlong) entitled 
Marvels of Destiny, Ibn Taajhri bird! (d.874/1469) wrote the Annals of 
Egypt and al-Maqqarl (d. 1042/1632) wrote his monomental work on the 
political and Literary - history of Muslim Spaing 

Ibn Ti.miyya of Damascus (d. 729 /1328 ) was one of the great 
religious thinker of this age. The encyclopadist Jalal al-DIn al- 
SuyTlti of Egypt (d. 911/1505) wrote 561 works, about 450 of which 
are still extant. Although many of these works are short treatises, 


1. Ibid, P.182. 
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a few of them run into several volumes. Amongst his famous works 

are Itqan on the sciences of the holy Qur'an, a number of books on 

Arabic Grammer, an autobiography, a dictionary of grammarians and 

literarymen, and a book entitled History of the Caliph . In Muslim 

Spain we meet also the politician Ibn al-IQjatib (d. 776/1374). He 

was one of the last Andalusian poets and writers of folk songs 

( Muwajhsbahas) which seem to have died out in Spain by the end of 

2 

the 8th/l4th century . 

In north Africa we meet the great Arab historian and sociologist 

Ibn Khaldun of Tunis (d. 809/1406). His voluminous work on history 

is still invaluable to us in modern time. More interesting still 

is the book which was originally an introduction to his history,and 

it bears the title the introduction . Here^ Ibn Khaldun summed up 

the principle of sociological thought, and the first account over of 

a philosophic conception of history. One must also mention here the 

great Muslim traveller, al-wazzan of Fez (d. about 933/1526). He 

was captured by Christian cor saris and taken to Italy where he was 

converted and named John Leo Africanus, Later he returned to Africa. 

His work on the history of Africa was translated recently from 

3 

Italian and French by Professor Hamidullah . Al-Wazzan's book remain 
ed the chief reference for European works on Africa until the end of 
the 12 th /18th century. 

One of the characteristic features of the Mamluk age is the 
interest in popular literature, both popular poetry and popular roman 
ces. It is during this period that Alf Layla wa Layla (Thousand and 
one Nights) was given its final shape. The legends and reomance 

1. Ibid,P.182. 

2. Ibid,PP.182-83. 

3. Published at Riyad in 1978. 
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such as that of Antara and 4 Abla were also given a special emphasis. 
Here the writers of this age were accomplished artists whose works 
displayed teohnical skill with which the old themes were varied 
and revived. Moreover, the literary styles used brilliantly the 
colloquial idiom and played with words and phrases. Safi al-Dln al- 
Hilll (d. 751/1350) of Hilla in ‘Iraq was one of the most popular 
poets. He wrote a special treatise on the Arabian Folk songs. Let us 
quote here the Arabian Folksong in the following lines composed by 
Safi al-Dxn al-Hilll^: 

"How can I have patience and thou mine eye’s delight, 

All the livelong year not one moment in ay sight ? 

And with what can I rejoice my heart, when thou that 
art a joy; 

Unto every human heart, from me hast taken flight 7 
I swear by Him Who made thy from the envy of the sun 
(So graciously He clad thee with lovely beams of light): 

As tho’s it gleamed on Time's dult browa constellation 
bright. 

0 thou Scorner of my passion, for whose sake I count 
as naught; 

All the woe that I enduse, all the injury and despite, 

come regard the ways of God: for never He at life’s last gasp, 

Suffer^th the weight to perish even of mite." 


1. Cf. R.A.Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, P.449 



CHAPTER-I 


AL-DJj AH AB I ♦ 3 BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

Shams al-Din Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad b.Ahmad b/Uthman 
b. 6 Abd Allah al-Turkumani al-Fariql al-Dimashqi al-Shafi*I was 
an Arab Muslim-Turkish historian, traditionist (Muhaddi'Uj) and 
theologican. As his surname al-Turkumani implies, his family 
was of Turkish descent from the locality of Mayyafariqxn. Muha¬ 
mmad b.Ahmad al-Dhahabi was born in the early seventies of the 
7th A. H/13th A.D.century, that is on I or 3 Rabi* II (according 
to al-Kutubi in Rabi r I) 673/5 or 7 October 1274 either at Damas¬ 
cus or at Mayyaf ar iqin. This wa(S the time when the Mamluks were 
strengthening their control over and dominating the territories 
that were left by the Ayyubids and were deserted in indiscipline, 
divided among the provincial ambitous princes and rulers and 
devoid of order in their internal affairs. During the glorious 
reign of Nur al-Dln al-Zangl, al-Dhahabl*s grand grand father 
Qaymaz migrated to Damascus which was one of the finest attrac¬ 
tions for the knowledge^-seekers. He began to dwell there as his 
homeland. He lived there till his death in 661/1261 at the age 
of more than one hundred. 
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Al-Dhahabj 1 s grand f ather , ‘Uthman (d.683/1284) found 
Damascus as a prosperious city for his livelihood. So he start- 
ted living there. Neither knowledge nor the intellectual flour¬ 
ishing which glorified the age of the Ayyubids charmed him. So # 

he satisfied himself of carpentry, and therefore, remained illi- 
2 

terate . Al-Dhahabi's father Ahmad instead of carpentry, began to 
deal in gold by making the finished products out of it. He atta¬ 
ined great efficiency and expertise in this profession. Thus he 
was called al-ghahabr( Gold dealer). At the same time, he deve¬ 
loped a keen interest in hearing and searching the hadith (the 
science of Tradition). So he learned it by heart much. The riches 
bd gained from his profession helped him immensely shine in this 
academic area. In addition, he freed two Muslim owmen as well 
as two boys and girls held captive by the Europeans in tf Akka 
during the war of Crussads. By virtue of his great scholarship 
in the science of Tradition, he occupied a unique position among 
the dwellers of D a mascus. They showed their best homage to his 

1* Cf. al-Dhahabr, Mu*jam al-Shuyukh. MS. 89a; Idem, Siyar A*lam 

al-Nubala* ed. Salah al-Dln al-Munajjid with a forward by 
* 1 1 '* • 

Taha Husayn(Cairo: ^ar a l-Ma f arif, 1956) , vol. i,P. 15 ;Muhammad 
Ben Cheneb, "al-Dhahabl", Encyclopadia of Islam ,N.E.vol.ii, 
p.214. 


2 


Ibid 
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departed soul on the day of his sad demise.Even the chief 
justice of Syria Ibn Jumaa led his funeral prayer ( Jana2ah ) 1 . 

When al-Dhahabi was born in the year of 673/1274, his foster 
brother‘Ala* al-Din al-Attar hastened to the contemporary profess¬ 
ors of Haditfy and saught their permission to celebrate his birth- 

2 

days ceremony even before the former could move and talk . He 
was even permitted to narrate the Haditfy narrated by his profe¬ 
ssor Muhammad b.Ali al-Sabuni in the year 673 A.H. when al-Dhahabi 
was born. The permitting scholars were not from Damascus alone, 
but the Imam of the Mosque al-SCkhrah at Bait al-Muqaddas, Muha¬ 
mmad b.*Abd Allah permitted him in writing in the second year of 

3 

his birth . Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani in his al-Durar enlisted the 
name of the professors who permitted al -Dhahabi to narrate the 
Hadi-fck in his boyhood. As the boy began to grow up, he found his 
father busy with the gold business as well as absored in his meti¬ 
culous study of the Hadl till late hours at night. On the other 

hand his grand f ^ther ,‘Uthman devoted himself to utter the Arabic 

- 4 

letter "Ra" and thereby was strengthening his tongue . He also saw 

1. Cf .Al-Saf adi. al-waf i .MS .vol .7. P.86; al-Qhahabi, Mu*iam al- 

Sj?uyakh, M.s,P.13a. 

2. Cf.^ft>n Hajar, al-Durar .vol.iii, P.336. 

3. A1-Dhahabi. al -Mu*jam .MS. P. 145a, P.134b. 

4. Ibid, P. 89a. 
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his aunt Sitt al-Ahl (d. 729/1328) 1 who was his foster mother 

too, searching the Hadi th and narrating it* Moreover, he found 

2 

that his maternal uncle, 6 A1I (d.736/1335) was studying the 
Hadltt^ and dealing in gold simultaneously as his father did. 

So, he had no alternatives than to receive education from his 
boyhood and cultivate it. 

The boy al-£S a ^ a ^^ went to ^All b.Muhammad al-Basls( d. 
about 690/1291) to be educated himself. He prolonged his stay in 
the institution of 4 Alx for four years, we do not know the exact 
year of his departure from that institution. But he informed us 
that when he was nine his teacher read to him eighty two verses 
of al-Harlri in a certain year . Then he went to Ma^ud b /Atjid 
Allah ( d. 720/1320), the Reciter of the holy Quran ( al-Magri ) 
and the Imam ( who leads the prayers) of the Mosque at Sh&ghur, 
to read the holy Qux?an with him. He completed the recitation 
of the holy Qufan with him about forty tiraes^. While recalling his 
teacher, he mentioned that he wrote a good hand and he was the 
most experienced in teaching children. Besides he was ao good 

1 • She was one of the Sheikhs of al-Dhahabl.Cf. al-D h ahabi , Mujjam al- 
al-Shuvukh . MS. P.57a. 

2. He was one of the Sheikhs of al-Dhahabl,Ibid,P.96b. 


3. Ibid.,P.102a 


4. Ibid. P.168 b. 
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in his dealing with the children that he had never beaten any 
one. But he was not so serious aboutb religious rituals. 

The youth al-Dhahabi was inclined to master the principles 

of the recitation of the holy Quran. So he found what he desired 

from Ibn Jibrll of Egypt who temporarily settled at Damascus. 

Under his instruction al-Dhahabi recited the entire holy Quran 

following the schools of seven Qaris ( the distinguished Reciters) 

on which Kitab al-Taisir of al-Dan£ and Kitab Hirz al-Amani of al- 

Shatibi were based. Yet he remained unsatisfied*. In 691/1291 

al-Dhahabi came in contact with Ibrahim b .Daud al*fAsqalanx, the 

Sheikh of the Reciters at Damascus and started reading with 

him the Kitab al-Jam* al-Kabir and completed it when he reached 

to the last stories of it. Moreover, he acquired the knowledge 

of different aspects of Islamic Jurisprudence ( al-Fiqh. ). Arabic 

-2 

language and other branches of learnings.. 

At the age of eighteen in 691/1291-692/1292, the youth 

3 

al-Dhahabi felt much interested in learning the Hadxtil . He 
did the hearings of countless books on the Hadith . and was 
taught by a host of male and female scholars (She ikhs ) with 
distinction. He continued hearing the Hadith. and reading it, 
and also cultivated it throughout his life. Even he heard the 
Had!til from those persons at whose devotion to religious he was 

1. Cf. Al-Husaypi, P havl Tabaqat al-Huffaq , PV36 

2. Cf .Al-Dhahabi, Mu f jam al-S^uvukh . MS. P.26b. 

3. Cf.Al-Suyuti, Dhayl Tabaqat al-Huffaz , P.348; al Subkl, 

Tabaq&t al-Shaf i*iyyah , vol.5, P.216, 
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not satisfied. In his biography on his Sheikh ‘All b. Muza- 
ffar al-Iskanrani ( d. 716/1316) al-Dhahabx writes, " he 

j ’ 

was not serious about religious rituals. But yeilded to my bur¬ 
ning curiosity. I had to hear from such a man. May Allah pardon 
him. He was not regular in his prayers due to his involvement 
in worldly affairs...^" Even al-Dhahabl heard the Haditj^ from 
common people. He speaks of his Sheikh (Professor) Muhammad b. 
al-Nasir ( d. 715/1315). He was a common Sheikh of less repute 
from whom I heard". Sometimes his devotion to the Hadlth led 
him even to the deaf persons. He tells about one of his deaf 

teachers al-Kharafiti al-Asamm ( d.716/1316), " I read out to 

. 2 
him into his ears three handithes loudly"... . These a re his 

great teachers inside Damascus and outside from whom he heard. 

These are also his female teachers following the theological 

school of Imam Ahmad b.Hanbal. He took Hadlthes from all of 

• « “ ■ 1 "U—1* 

them. The number of his teachers were more than one thousand 

3 

and two hundred . 

Then al-Dhahabi left Damascus for other cities with 
a view to hearing the Had!ttj or reciting the holy Quran. In case 
of searching for the Hadlth travelling was an important condi¬ 
tion. Because, by travelling , a man could attain the vastness 
of knowledge of the Haditl} and proficiency in it. On his many 
journeys he visited the cities of Ba*laback, Horas(the ancient 

1. Cf. Al-Dhahabi. Mu*jam al-£jiuyakh . MS. P.103a. 

2. Cf. Ibid,P.167a. 

3. Cf. Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Tabaqat al-Shafxiyyah , M.s. P.85. 
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Emesa, a city in central Syria)^ Hamah ( a city in West Syria), 
Aleppo, al-Miarrah & Tripoli ( in Lebanon). He also visited 
the countries of al-Khalil (Bibron, a town in Jordanian Pales¬ 
tine), Nablus ( a town in West Jordan) and al-Ramlah. Then he 

travelled to Cairo, Bilbis and Alexandria, and also to the 

2 

holy cities of Makka and Madina . Al-Dhahabi's father accompa- 

2 

nied him in some of his journsy . But we do not know the 

details of these journsy. So far we know from the available 

3 

sources he visited Balabak in 693/1293 . It was his first 

visit there. °n this visit he completed the recitation of 

, 4 

the holy Quran with al-Nusaiby and then he took Had i thes 
from many scholars. In 707/1307, al-Dhahabi made a second 
visit to the same Balabak, and in 695/1295, he visited again the 
Jordanian Palestine city al-Khalil (Bebron) and heard from 
al-Jabari his odes ( Qasldah ) composed on ten modes of recita- 

5 _ 

tion . He travelled to Egypt with his foster brother Daud 
b.Ibrahim al-^Attar. From there the two brothers went to al- 
Ramlah where each of them heard Hadith from others. But we do 

1. Cf. Al-Subki, Tabaqat ,vol.5, P.216; al-Safadi, al-Wafi .vol.2. 
P.165,al- Dhahabi, Mu*jam al-Shuvukh . 

2. His father accompanied him in Balabak and heard from him 
tjad 1 tfi there. 

3. Cf.Al-Dhahabi, Mujam al-Shuvukt^. MS. P.65a, 

4. Cf.Ibn al-Jazari, Tabaqat , vol .2, P. 71. 

5. Cf .A1-Dhahabi. MuS‘am al-Shiivukh . P.52a and P.29b. 
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not know the date or year of their visit. Perhaps, he visited 

E^ypt just after his father's death in 699/1299*. Immediately 

after his return to Damascus al-Dhahabl, in place of al-Sharos 

al-Iraqi, was appointed the Chairman of the Recital conference 

2 

held in the University of Damascus near the Tomb of ZakariS . 

It was the first mission al-Dhahabl performed at the age 
of 26 . Very few personalities of tender age like him had been 
appointed to the prestigious post of the Chairmanship of the 
Recital conference, at the University of Damascus. This post 
earned him the esteem of the Scholar of the Uadi and the 
Quranic Recitation everywhere, and pedple began to appreciate 
him highly for his memory and merit. The scholars of the 
Hadlth swarmed on to him to be benefited with his lectures. 

He collected, compiled, abridged and examined their dis¬ 
cussions. 

Al-Dhahabl was also encircled by a group of learned 
friends like al-Birz&lI ( d. 740/1339), Yusuf al-MizzI ( b. 
654/1256) and Ibn Taimiyyah (b .661/1262) . Al-Dhahabl was the 
youngest and al-Mizzi was the oldest of them. They used to 
consult each other what they studied. They were his contempo¬ 
rary teachers. On the one hand they were busy collecting Hadlth 

1. Ibid, P.47a, P.13a. 

2. Cf. Ibn Hajar, al-Durar ,vol.3, P.338. 
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and on the other they were getting inclined to the views 

Of the Hanbali school of theology. In the early 8th/l4th 
century when al-Dhahabi was about forty, Ibn Taiymiyyah was 
endowed with great strength and power, and it was before 
Tankiz*s taking the responsibility of Damascus in 713/1313. 

He propegated and conducted his Hanbali Putwa /format legal 
opinion) in 698/1298 and thereby let the scholars dwell upon 
it minutely* - . He was also gifted with indomitable courage. 

Even he had the boldness to execute the legal as well as so¬ 
cial punishments. He would share the boys 1 hair and pass the 
2 

legal opinions regarding which he proceeded so far as to 

exceed the proper bounds of the judges. Moreover, he gained 

such power that he forced into the prison to free his followers 

3 

without consulting any judge or his assistant . Ibn Taiymiyyah 

profoundly influenced his three friends. Even al-Subki opined, 

"Abu al-Abbas b. Taimiyyah inflicted severe harms on his three 

friends al-Mizzi, al-Dhahabl and al- tf irzall, and induced them 

to perform a great but troublesome task. Not only that he 

dragged them to an awkward predicament which they should have 
. 4 

escaped." 

Then al-Dhahabi sketched out a way of life for himself 
with those verdicts that gained his entire satisfaction. He 

1. Ibid,vo1.i, P.145 

2. Cf.Ibn Kathir, al-Bjdayah wa al-Nihayah, vol.14; Ibn Hajar, al- 
Durar ,vol.i. P.146. 

3. Cf. Ibn 4 Abd al-Hadi, al«*Ugud al-Durriyyah , P.205. Ibn Taimiyyah 

had taken out al- M izzi from the prison by his own hand. 

4. Cf.Al-Subkl, Tabaqat ,vol.6, P.254. 
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made a survey of the opinons of the Hanball school of theology 

and those of Ibn Taimiyyah *s friends. Al-Dljahabi seemed to have 

not only been influenced by Ibn Taimiyyah but also been influenced 

by those Hanball teachers who affected him. If anybody sets down 

himself to make a thorough study of al-Dhahabi , s teachers, he 

will simply fail because they were too many to be counted. The 

way of life he adopted is imprinted in his writings and that is 

why he was severely criticised by his contemporaries and 
1 

successors • 

A1-Dhahabi *s return from Egypt at the down of 8th/l4th 
century marks the age of his tremendous success as a writer. 

He began to abridge a good number of books on History and fini¬ 
shed writing his renowned work on his tory , T5rt(Cfc. al-Islam ( The 
History of Islam).He went on educating the children visiting 
him. In addition, he was honoured with the charge of lecturing 

in the Mosque of Kufr Butna, after the name of a village in 
- 2 

the city of Ghuta , Damascus. He stayed there and turned it 
a centre of the Hadl-fch where the great personalities like al- 
Taql al-Subkl would assemble either to teach him or be taught. 

He was gifted with three children: Ummat al-Aziz, *Abd Allah(b. 

3 4 

708/1308) and‘Abd al-Rahraan (b. 715/1315). Then after the expiry 

1. Cf. Al-DhahabI f al-Ulu , MS.; al-Subki, Muid al-Niyam , P.74. 

2. Cf. Kurd “All, Quit a Diraagfrq. 

3. Cf.Ibn Haiar, al-Durar .vol.2. P.286 


4. Ibid, vol.2, P.341 
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of al-Shuraishl. a teaaher of the Madrasah Umm al-Salih in 

718/1318, the people did not find anyone else except al- 

Dhahabi to replace him in his post.* Al-Shuraishi was a great 

scholar and the institution he served was one of the greatest 
2 

ones . He developed a great fascination for this esteemed 
institution. That is why he built a dwelling house in its cam¬ 
pus and breathed his last there afterwards. 

The name and fame of al-D hahabx *s friends gradually incr¬ 
eased to the extent of being great personalities of the age 
in learning, memory and intelligence. Unfor tunately^there occ- 
ured an unpleasant incident between al-Dhahabx and Ibn Taimiyyah 
which is worth mentioning. The incident happened after the 
year 720/1320, when the latter was in his seventies. Ibn 
Taimiyyah*s life was full of anxieties and disturbance. He 
was repeatedly imprisoned. His formal legal opinions(futwa) 
acted like hurricanes that revolutionised the, ideas of the 
scholars of Egypt and Syria, He had never shown any leniency 
and partiality in this respect. He was always serious 
when he debated, raged and became harsh, Al-Dhahabx was great¬ 
ly mesmerised by his vastness of knowledge, the faculty of his 

wit, plainness in dress and food, his adherence to truth and 

3 

his struggle in every sphere of life possible . 


1. Cf.Ibn Kathxr. al-Bidayah . vol,14,P,88. 

2. Cf .Al-Nu*aiml, Tanblh al-Talib , vol. i, P.316. 

3. Cf .Al-Dhahabi. Zaghl al-*Ilm, P. 17; Ibn Haiar .al-Dur a r,vol.i ,P. 
'151, quoted from al-Dhahabl *s al-Mu*jam al-Mufcfrtagg . 
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Al-Dhahabi appreciated him highly in his writings 1 2 3 4 and 
overstating the flaws of those who spoke ill of him. But he 
disliked him for his pride, vanity, excessive greed for the 

2 

leadership of the Sheikhdom, and his abhorence to his elders . 

He differed from hitn in many serious problems concerning the 

3 

fundamentals of Islam and its subsidiary rules . Al- Dhahabx 
tried in vain to rectify him. Sometimes he threatened his ene¬ 
mies to his oral instructions and at other times he rebuked 
him. Annoyed with his aversion to his oral instructions, al- 

Dhahabi sent him a lengthy ode entitled "al-Nasi hat al-Dhaha- 

4 ‘ ~ 

biyya" (Golden Admonitions) containing valuable suggestions 

In it al-Dhahabl warned him, blamed him and criticised his 
followers. 

Let us meditate on "al-Nasihat al-Dhahabiyya" for a 
while. Because it reveals the locus stand of al-Dhahabi 
among his friends and teachers and qit also depicts the diff¬ 
erent angles of the personalities of Ibn Taimiyyah himself. 


1. Cf. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadl, al-Mjqud al-Dur riyyah , PP. 4 ,9,23,24 , 
216,195,433; al-Dhahabi, Mu*jam al-Shuyukh, M.S.P. 8 b. 

2. Cf.al-Dhahabi, Zaghl al- Ilm, PP.17-18. 

3. Cf. ibn Hajar, al-Durar . vol.i, P.151. 

4. Cf. al-Dhahabi, al-Nasihat al-Dhahabiyyah Ila Ibn Taiymiyyah . 
MS. Dar al-Kutub, No.18823b. pub. by Husam alrQudsI in Tarikh 
al-Islam of al-Dhahabi. 
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Al-Dhahabl asked his Sheikh Ibn Tairaiyyah "How long 

would you see the dust in your brother’s eyes .’'forgetting your 
own restlessness? How long would you praise yoarself, your 
words and sentences and blame the teachers and loAft for the 
secrets of peple...? Oh, man I by God, keep aloof from us.You 
are argumentative and a linguist who neither takes rest nor 
sleeps..we become loughing stocks in this world. How long will 
you spread out intricate as well as baseless doctrines of philo¬ 
sophy that engages our minds...? The sword of Hajjaj b. Y ousuf 
and the tongue of Ibn Hazam were like two brothers, and you 
have made friends with them. How long will you adore yourself 
and oppose the best...? How long will you think high of yourself 
and belittle others...? How long will you go on appreciating 
your sayings more than they deserve...? By God, if only you 
would stop attacking the Bukhari ( a book on Hadith ) and the 
Muslim ( a book on Hadith ) I Is it not the high time for you 
to repent, refrain from your malpractices and bow down your 
head to Allah while you are in your seventies and about to 
expire? By Allah I did not think that you remember your death. 
Rather you mock at those who remember death. I do not think 
you will accept my suggestions and follow them. I rather think 
you would be couragious enough to reject my page with volumi¬ 
nous works... Such appears to me your character while I am 
your friend beloved and sincere. Then how degraded does your 
character appear to your enemies...? Note that among your ene¬ 
mies there are God fearing, intelligent and learned men whereas 
among your friends there are sinners, liars and ignorant people... 
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I am pleased with you for rebuking me publicly and 

getting benefited with my sayings silently. 1 have many blemishes 

1 

and am addicted to vices . 

Thus al-Dhahabl treated Ibn Taimiyyah like a sincere 
friend and an admonisher on the one hand, and opposed him 
boldly on the other. But this stand of al-Dhahabl neither plea¬ 
sed Ibn Taimiyyah’s admirers nor his opponents. Al-Dhahabl said, 
"He who associates and is acquainted with him accuses me of 
exaggerating his blemishes and similarly one who opposes him 

occuses me of belittling him. Thus I have been tortured by both 

2 

groups -- his friends and foes" . 

We do not know what Ibn Taimiyyah told in reply to the 
admonitory letter of al-Dljahabl as nothing is found regarding 
it in the sources of information. 

On Ibn Tairaiyyah's death in 728/1327. Al-Dljahabl' succeeded 

him to the Sheikfrdom of the Dar al- Hadlth al-Sukkariyyah (The 

3 

centre of the Hadith at Sukkariyyah) , and became a towering 

personality of the age who had been naturally appointed to the 

post of a scholar whenever he died. In 729/1328, he succeeded 

Ibn Jahbal to the Sheikhdome of the Dar al-Hadi£J 3 al-Zahiriyyah 

4 

and left his lectureship at the Mosque at Kufr Batna . In 739/ 
1338, he also succeeded his friend al-Birz&H (d. 739/1338) to the 
the Sheikhdom of al-Nafisiyyah and its Imamah (leadership) .He 

1. Ibid, pp.32-34 

2. Cf.Ibn Hajar, al-Durar .vol.i.P»l5l. 

3. Cf. al-Ntt*aymi, Tanbih al-Talib. vol. i.P.77. 

4. Ibid,P.358. 

5. Cf. al-Saf ad I, al-waf I . vol. ii . P. 166. 
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was also entrusted with the teaching at al-Tankiz iyyah and 
2 

al-Fadiliyyah . When his third friend al-Muzzl died in 742/ 

1341, the ^Jjeikhdom of the Dar al Haditlj al-Ashrafiyyah lay 
vacant. Then the chief justice al-Subkl intended to appoint 
al-Dtjahabx to that post. But the scholars commented that al- 
Dhahabi was not a follower of the school of Ash’arite Theology. 
Al-MizzI had never been appointed to the post till he wrote 
a letter and swore that he was an Ashfari. In this regard con¬ 
troversy spreadout on large scale. Then the Vice-Governor sent 
for the Scholars and consulted them in this issue. Al-Subkl 
gave his opinion in favour of al-Dhahabl.But the other Scholars 
did not agree with him. The controversy continued upto the 

3 

appointment of al-Subkl himself to the said post. 

Thus , inspite of his being the Sh eikt > s al-Muhaddi-khln 
(the leader of all professors of Hadith ).al-Dhahabl lost the 
most prestigeous Sheikhdom of Dar al-Hadxfk at Damascus because 
of his inclination to the theological school of Hanball and 
his previous relationship with Ibn Taimiyyah. At that time he 

was about seventy years old. But he had not yet lost his work- 

• 4 

ing energy and # therefore, continued propagating his opinions. 

In the meantime his name and fame reached everywhere. His dig¬ 
nity increased and soared to a greater extent. The knowledge-seeking 

1. Cf.Ibn-Hajar, al-Durar .vol.iii,P.537. 

2. Cf.Al-Nu^yrox. Tanbih al-Talib .vol.i.P.94. 

3. Cf. al-Subki, T a baq^t ,vol.vi,pp.l7-'71. 

4. We have seen him in 742/1341 that he presents the assembly of 
Dar al-Sa 4 adah, the abode of Nawab al-Sultan and encourages to 

the killing of al-Zanadiqa. Cf.Ibn Kathir. al-Bjdaya ,vol.14,p.190. 
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students used to travel to him groups from different parts of 
the world to quench their thirst for knowledge. From all direct¬ 
ions questions were put to him for getting appropriate answers. 
Finally, he became immortal as "a renowned author of the History 
of Islam ( Tarikfr al-lslam ) as well as theMuhaddith of the age." 
Then at that old age he did not exhausted and he did not lead a 
retired life either. But . he lost his eyesight gradually till 
he became blind during his last years of his life. He died in his 
Madrasah Umm al-Salih in 748/1347 at the age of seventy five,and 

was buried in the graveyard of al-Bab al-Saffhir 1 . In Aleppo his 

2 

funeral prayer was offered in absentia . 

Al-Dhahabl’s intellectual life can be discussed in these 
ways - the mode of the recitation of the holy Qur^an, the narra¬ 
tion and compilation of the IJadlth and his historical writings. 
Hence we should discuss him as a recitor, a muhaddith (Professor 
of Hadi-|h) and a historian. In the field of the modes of recita¬ 
tion of the holy Qur # an we find his utmost endeavour in his safe¬ 
guarding the integrity of the holy Quran. He integrated it in 
Damascus , Balabak, al-Khalil and Alexandria till he was named 
al-Ustadh al-Thlqa al-Kablr 3 (The Great Reliable Teacher). But 
we observe that under his supervision, only one student named 

Ahmad al-Tuhhan* had graduated in this field. Because he left 

1. Al-Subkl describes his death in al-Tabag at . 

2. Cf.Ibn al-Wardi, Fl Tadhiil Tarikj? Abi al Fida *,vol .i v ,P. 150 

3. Cf.Ibn al-Jazarl, Tabaq at , vol.ii,P.71 

4. He was the Sheikh of Ibn al-JaxarI,Ibid. 
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practising it earlier and concentrated himself on the study of 
the Hadlth and History. So al-Dhahabl*s contribution to this 
branch ^pf knowledge i s minor. He wrote only Tabaq at al-Qurra 
(The stages of the Recitors). But Ibn al-Jazarl acknowledged his 
contribution to this branch of knowledge. Al-Dhahabl also wrote 
in this field. Mukhtasar fi al-Qar^at ( a short treatise on the 
modes of recitation). Of all the branches of learning al-Dhahabl 
studied, he gave the least attention to it. So his contributions 
to it are very poor. 

Al-Dhahabl made his best contributions to the field of 
the Hadlth and its science, and most of his works were compared 
to this field. We find his success in this area, his keen interest 
in hearing the Hadlth and his eagerness to follow the scholars 
in taking Hadlth from them. He surpassed the other professors 
of Hadlth (Muhadditlj) as he freed them from their intellectual 
barrenness. He had profound intellectual insight and a good under¬ 
standing of the sayings of people of all walks of life 1 . These 
qualities helped him perform his task. So he scrutinised the hadltl}, 
modified and corrected it, and explained, reiewed the narrators 

of the Hadlth and preserved the history of their lives. His works 
on the science of Hadlth literature are innumerable.He started 

with the abridgement of different volumes of Hadlth. His compi¬ 
lations which earned him name and fame, as we believe, axe* those 
works that deal with the biographies of the narrators of the 
Hadlth and the preservation of their names. As we have already 

1. Cf.Al-Safadi. al-Wafi .Vol.ii.P.163. 
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mentioned that in 690/1291 he at the age of 18 began his studies 
in hadith in Damascus under the direction of ‘Umar b.Qawwas,Ahmad 
b. Hibat Allah b.*As&kir and Yusuf b.Ahmad al-Qamull. He continued 
hks hadith studies in several Islamic centres under the best 
authorities of his time. Thus he studied in Ba^alabakh with e Abd al- 
Khaliq b/uiwan, Zaynab bint f Umax b.al-Kindi and others* in Egypt 
with al-Abarquahi ,‘isa b ,*Abd al-Mumin b.Shi hah , the hafiz Abu Muha¬ 
mmad al-Diny&ti and Abu al-Abbas al- Zahirl, and chiefly with $bi* 
Daqiq al-Id; in Makka with al-Turzarl; in Halab with Sawqar al- 
Zayai; in Nabulus with al-Imad b.Sadr an; in Alexandria with Abu 
al-(lasan ‘All b.Ahmad al-lraql, and Abu al-Hasan Yahya b* Ahmad 
al-Sawwaf, and lastly in Cairo where he stayed longest with Ibn 
Mansur al- Ifriql.*’ 

Al-DhahabI also studied f iqh (Islamic Jurisprudence or cannon 
of Law) with no less authorities then Kam&l al-Dln b.al-Zamlikanl, 
Burhan al-Din al-Fazari and Kamal al-Dln b.Qadl Shuhba. He was 

• -v • 

an adherent of the Shafil School of Theology. He received Ijaza 

from Abu zakariyya b.al-Sayraf1, Ibn ‘All al-Kljayr, al-Qasim al- 

2 

Irbill, and others • The number of his teachers is said to have 
surpassed the thirteen hundred, the biographies of whom he collect- 

c 3 

ed in his Mu jam al-^huvukh . So al-Dhahabl had the reputation of 
a scholar of the first rank in history, hadlt!) and fiqh (cannon 
of Law). In f iqh he belonged to the madhhab of al-Shaf i*i. He had 

1. Joseph De Somogyi, "The Tarlkh al-Islam of al-Dhahabi". The 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland (October,1932), PP.819-822. 

2. Cf.Ibn QadI Shuhba, Tabaqat al-^hafiivva. Br.Mus.Suppl.No.644, 
fol.247'47b. 

3. AMS of the book is in Cairo, see Cat.,vol.i,2nd ed.,P.252. 



an indefatigable energy; having been at his studies day and night, 
even when he was struck by blindness which befell him, according 
to Abu al-Fida^and * Umar b.al-Wardl, in 743/1342-3, or, according 
to others, as early as 741/1340-1. He had a great many excellent 
pupils, among whom his chief biographer is to be specially mention¬ 
ed, *Abd al-Wahhab al-Subkx, author of the labaqat al-ShafjjTiyva al- 
Kubra. Al-DhahabI was an intimate friend of latter*s father,Taqi 
al-Dln al-Subkl, who was considered stronger than he in gtjafi'ite 
law as Xaql al-Din was the famous Shafiite doctor of law • 


1. Cf."al-Dhahabi", Bncyclopadia of Is lam,(Laiden: B.J.Brill,1945) 



CHAPTER- II 


AL-DHAHABI • S CONTEMPORARIES 

We have already seen that Shams al-Dln al-Dhahabi lived and 
worked between the later half of the 7th A.H/13th A.D, and early 
half of the 8th A.H/l4th A.D. Centuries under the Bahrl 1 Mamluk 
rules (648 - 792/1250-1390) in Egypt and Syria. This was the time 
which was considered as the period of invasion of the Caliphate by 
the Mongol Il-Khans of Persia (r. 654 -750/1256-1349). Scarcely 
ever has Islam experienced more tragical times and more hardships 
than during the Mongol invasion in the course of the 7th /13th 
century with the despite of the nomads practitioners of the open- 
air life, for sedentary occupations, the people of Chengiz Khan 
turned against and mercilessly destroyed the towns and works of 
civilization everywhere. Their disastrous campaign was only facili¬ 
tated by the decomposition of the political unit of Islam at that 
time. In Baghdad the c Abbasid Caliphate still cstibsisted, but its 
splendour was on the wane. To the west of Baghdad in Egypt, Pales¬ 
tine, and a part of Syria, the Ayyubids reigned (564-648/1169-1250), 
and in Asia Minor the Saljuqs ( of Rume or Hither Asia), while 
to the east of Baghdad the Turkish princes from Khiva had a rather 
insecure hold on the vast stritch of the Khwarizmian empire from 
the Ganges to the Tigri z and from Turkestan to the Indian Ocean. 

This state of affairs was inviting to an interprising invader of 
the sort of Chengiz Khan who in 615/1218 crushed the Khwarizmian 
empire, while his grand son Hulaghu Kljan (654-663/1236-1265) put 

an end to the c Abbasid Caliphate in 656/1258. The western provinces 
1. Cf. Mrs. Sultana Razia Khanam, The Literary contribution of some 
important Historians contemporary to Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi, 
(Type copy of the M.Phil Thesis in Aligarh Muslim University 
Library,1986 which is now accepted for publication by the Islamic 
Foundation,Dhaka,Bangladesh). PP.79-82. 
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of Islam including Egypt were however spared from the devastating 
fury of the Mongols by the Bahrl MamlBk Sultant's victory over 
Katbogha, HulaghtPs general, at *Ayn Talut, Palestine in 659/1260, 
when, in 699-701/1299-1301 his grand son Ghazan Mahmud (694-703/ 
1295-1304) failed in conquering Syria, Islam was definitely safe 
from further Mongol attacks’*". 

The Mongol period of the II-khans of Persia, and Chagatary 
Khanids and Timurids of Transoxiana (624-906/1256-1500) are gener¬ 
ally considered as a curse period for Arabic literature and learnings. 
They destroyed all the unique and valuable books preserved in diff¬ 
erent libraries of the 6 Abbasid empire. They also burnt all the big 
libraries and chased away the well-known scholars of the conquered 
lands. Egypt and Syria, on the other hand remained safe fortunately 
from their atrocities and that is why these two countries were able 
to produce a large number of scholars, writers and poets in differ¬ 
ent field of literature in this period and surpassed other Arab 
countries in Science and Technology. The Mamluk Sultans of Egypt 
and Syria in this period were more lenients than the Mongols to 
the religious and linguistic attitudes of the people. Cairo,Alex¬ 
andria, Usyut, Fayum, Damascus, Hims, Al&ppo and Hamah became over 
crowded with the libraries, schools, colleges, universities,mosques 
and all other architectures during the Mamluk period . The scholars 
and men of letters from different corners of the world migrated to 
Egypt and Syria, and following the predecessors they displayed there 

1. Cf. Joseph De Somogy "al-Dhababi?s Tarxkh al-Islamas an Authority 
of the Mongol Invasion of the Caliphate ", The Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland (1936),PP.596-6. 
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a literary movement in the period under review 1 . The contemporary 
Spain in the west witnessed a renovating stage in the field of 

literature and sciences. Lisan al-Din al-Khatib (d.776/1374) the 

e 

politician was the most celebrated Spanish literatur of the period. 
He wrote al-Ihata fl Tarlkh Garnata in 3 volumes. He also wrote 

■ T .■"■■ ■ — 1 gr— — ; * 

al-Hulal al-Marquma, etc. on history. He wrote many literary epi¬ 
stles including Rayhanat al-Kuttab wa Najat al-Muntatab. He was also 
a poet though in less calibre having a Di wan of poetry which is not 
of high calibre. His style of writing is mainly distinguished with 
his love of metaphorical beauties and excessive use of historical 

and scientific allusions in rhymed prose, which were not free from 

2 

obscurity, artificiality and monotony . Ibn al-Khatib was one of 

3 

the last Spanish poets and writers of folk songs (Muashshahat) . In 
North Africa we meet the great Arab historian and Sociologist Ibn 
Khaldun of Tunis (d. 809/1406). His Kitab al-Ibar on history consis¬ 
ting 14 volumes is still invaluable to us in modern time. More 
interesting still is the book which was originally an introduction 
to his history, and it bears the title al-Mugaddima fThe Introduc¬ 
tion). Here Ibn Khaldun summed up the principle of sociological 
thought, and the first account over of a philosophic conception of 
history. Safi al-Dxn al-Hilli of‘Iraq (d. 751/1350), was one of the 

4 

most popular poets of al-Dhahabi's age . This was the age when 
Arabic literature has been steadily losing its qualities of orgi- 
nality, creativeness, imagination and vitality and at last has 

1. Cf. Hanna al-Fakhfiel, Tarlkh al-Adab al-Arabl , 9th edn.(Bayrut: 
al-Bulisiyya Press, n.d.), PP. 859-81. 

2. Ibid, PP. 840-54. 

3. Cf. M.H. Bakalla, Arabic Culture , P.182. 

4. Ibid, PP.182-3. 
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completely been stagnant, with some exceptional Arabic literary 
contributions produced by a few historians, literary men and auth¬ 
ors who may be considered as a beam of light in this age of dark¬ 
ness in the Muslim World 1 . Now I like to give a brief account of 
the life and works of some important historians contemporary to 
al-Dhahabl in the following: 

Ibn Taba Taba : Jalal al-Din (Safi al-Dln ) Abu Jafar Muhammad 

b.Tai al-Din Abu al-Hasan *Ali b. Muhammad b. Ramadan b.Tabataba 

• « • • • 

2 

called Ibn al-Tiqtaq'Si (d. 709/1309) was born at al-Mawsil of ‘Iraq 
in the locality of al-Hilla in 660/1262 four years after the con¬ 
quest of Baghdad by Hulagu Khan of the Mongols, whibh he did not 
mention as having witnessed personally. He was an‘Iraqi historian 
and critic. As a Sharif he was the descendant of al-Hasan b. c Alx 
through Ibrahim al-Tabataba. His grand father Ramadan earlier sett¬ 
led at al-Hillah, the Slji*ite Shrine cities where and perhaps also 
at Baghdad his family supplied the leading spokesmen and superin- 
tendants ( nugaba ) for the Alid cause. His father Taj al-Din‘All 
was a tax collector, in 6 Iraq and the chief Naqlb of the Alids,where 
he gained a great wealth and influence, and finally had been asso- 
ssinated in 680/1281 at the instigation of Abagha Khan (663-680/1265- 
1280), the Mongol*s ministers‘Ala al-Din ‘Aia Malik al-Jawaynl and 
brother Shams al-Din. Ibn al-Tiqtaqa also gained the office of Jlfaqib 

of the Shiites at al-Hillah, al-Najaf and Karbala, probably with 

1 . Cf.Ed."Arabiyya" Bncyclopadia of Is lam (Leyden: E.J.Brill,1965), 
vol.i, PP.593-5. 

2. The word Tiqtaqa apparently derives from the Persian "Tiktak" 
means, the noise made by the feet in running; also by the teeth 
in masticating; a noise in general.But the word is generally 
applied to a speech which bears the quickness and abundance of 
words, i.e. rapid speaker. Cf. al-Zabidi, Taj al-Arus .vol,vi. 
P.424. 
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more regionally limited authority. He married a woman from Khurasan, 
and visited Maragha in 697/1297. He was apparently back in Baghdad 
at the time of Ghazan Khan’s visit to the city in 698/1298 where we 
find him in relations with this Mongol Sultan and effective ruler. 

He travelled widely ,>±ri *Iraq and Adharbayjan. On a winter journey 
to Tabriz, three years later of Ghazan Khan's visit to Baghdad, 

Ibn al-Tiqtaqa was detained in al-Mawsil by the unusually bitter 
weather during late winter and spring of 701 / 1301-2 and wrote his 
history of al-F akhrl fi Adab al-Sultaniyya wa al-Duwal al-islamiyya * 
(al-Fakhrl on the systems of Government and the Muslim dynasties) 
under the patronage of Ghassan Khan's governor of al-Mawsil, Malik 
Fakhr al-Dln *Isa b. Ibrahim. And hence the book was named after him. 

Ibn al-Tiqtaqa supported the Mongols as being less anti-Alids than 

, ,2 

the “Abbasids. He died either in 702/1202 or in 709/1309 . 

Ibn al-Tiqtaqa's skillful choice of his largely anecdotal mat¬ 
erial, his reflective rather than factual approach to history, and 
the obvious love for his subject of an urbane and literate perso¬ 
nality combine to make- the Fakhr1 enjoyable and instructive reading 

3 

to a decree uncommon in medieval scholarly historiography . It might 
be contended that Kitab al-Fakhri has enjoyed a popularity rather 
greater than it deserves. Yet, familiar and well-scanned as the book 
has been,its two major claims to importance, in our opinion, have 
never given sufficient independent attention - a considerable amount 

1. Edited by H.Derenbourg (Paris,1895) and by 'Amar(Paris 1910). 

2. Shaykho in his MajanI al-Adab, vol.vii, P.12 said that Ibn al- 

Tiqtaqa died in 709/1309 and al-Zirikli in his al-/flam . vol.ii, 

• * 

P.174 said that he died in 702/1302.But both the writers did not 
mention their sources of information. 

3. Cf, F.Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Histiography (Leyden: E.J.Brill, 
1952),PP.50-51. 
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of first hand and even eye-witness information it contains,and to 
its treatment of the fall of Baghdad in 656/1258. These two facts a 
are elaborately discussed by James Kritzek 1 2 3 . The first part of al- 
FaklLrx "al-Fasl fi al-Umur al-Sultaniyyah wa al-Siyasata al- 
Malakiyyah", is in the nature of a "mirror for princes".The 
second part, "al-F a sl fi al-Kalam 6 ala Dawlatayn Dawlatayn" is an 
exceptionally well ordered history book, covering precisely the 
period of the caliphate from the election of Abu Bakr in 11/632 to 
the execution of al-MustaSim in 656/1258 . ibn al-Tiqtaqa was very 
explicit about the intended functions of each of the two parts,as 
well as about the historical method he had adopted. He imposed two 
rules upon himself. One of them is that he inclined only towards 
the truth, that he spoke only justly, that he avoided being ruled 
by passion, and that he abstructed himself from the influence of 
environment and education, and regarded himself as a stranger to 
them and as an alien amongst them. The Second of them is that he 
expressed his idea by means of clear expressions which communicate 
to the intellects of his readers, avoiding those difficult express¬ 
ions which oratorical display and rhethorical demostration occasion, 
so that everyone might use them . The historical facts of al-Fakhrl 
is derived from lost works of al-Mas r udx, from chronicles of Muhammad 

1. Cf. P.ft.Hitti, History of the Arabs ,6th edn.(London,1959) note 2; 

James Kritzek, "Ibn al-Tiqtaqa and the Fall of Baghdad" The world 

of Islam; Studies in honour of P.K.Hitti, ed.J. Kritzek and R.B. 

Winder (London: Macraillon l Co.,Ltd. 1960), PP. 159-84. 

2. Ibid., P.163. 

3. Cf.Ibn al-Tiqtaqa.al-Fakhri. ed. Derenbourg, P.16. 
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b. Yahya al-Sull (d. 335/946) and Hilal b.al-Muhassin al-$abi 
(d. 448/1056), above all from the al-Kamil fi al-Tarikh of Ibn al- 
Athir. The FakhrT is a very distinguished book. It is well and simp¬ 
ly written, sufficiently critical and anecdotic, moderate practical 
minded, agreeable to read* It is also remarkably impartial inspite 
of the author's Shxa convictions . 

in i n* 

Abu al-Fida: Abu al-Fida Ismail b. al-Afdal ‘All (or Muzaf far e AlI) 

b. al-Muzaffar Mahmud b.al-Mansur Muhammad b.al-Muzaffar Taqi al- 

Dln c Umar b. Nur al-Din Sljahanshah b.Najorff al-Din Ayyub, al-Malik 

al-Muayyad Sahib Mamah ‘imad al-Din was a Syrian prince, well-known 

2 

historian renowned geographer, of the family of the Ayvubids . He 
was born in Damascus in 672/1273. He belongs to the family of the 
princes of Hamah on the river Orontes (Nahr al-Asia), a branch of 
the Ayyubid royal family created by Salah al-Din. His family had 
been obliged to take refuge in Damascus from the Mongols. He rece¬ 
ived an elaborate education inspite of his being involved in all 
kinds of military campaigns throughout his youth. At the age of 12, 
in the company of his father al-Afdal c Ali and his cousin al-Muzaffar 
Mahmud II, Prince of Hamah, he was present at the seize and capture 

of the fortress al-Marqab (Margat) from the knights of St.John in 

1. Cf. George Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science (Balti- 

more: The williams & Wilkins Company,947),vol*iii,Part I,P.967;Mrs. 
S.R.Khanam, M.Phil Thesis, PP.26-61. 

2. The Ayyubids had given place to the Rasulids (626-858/1229-1454) 
in Arabia as early as 625/1228.But at Hamah a branch of the family 
Salah al-Dxn continued to rule with slight intermission until 742/ 
1342, and numbered in their line the well-known historian Abu al- 
Fida. Cf . Lane-Pool, Mohamruadan Dynes ty ( De lhi : Idarat-i-Adabiyyat , 
1977),PP.74-77. 
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684/1285, when Bahrl Mamluk Sultan al-Malik al-Mansur Sayf al-Dln 
al-Qalaun (678-89/1279-90) appeared before this fortress and con¬ 
quered it 1 2 . Abu al-Fida was then on his first campaign with his 
father. He took part also in the later campaigns against the cru¬ 
saders. On the suppression of the Ayyubid principality of Hamah in 
698/1299, he remained in the service of its Mamluk governors. He was 
one of the Amirs of Damascus and remained ingratiating himself with 
the Mamluk Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Naslr al-Din Mahmud b.Qalaun who 
promised the former to be appointed as the governor of Hamah during 
latter's stay at Karak. Earlier Abu al-Fida tried several vain attem¬ 
pts to obtain the government of Hamah. He entered the service of the 
Mamluk Sultan al-Nasir in 698/1299 who finally appointed him as the 
governor of Hamah in 710/1310 at the instance of the Kings of the 
Arabs", Husam al-Dln Muhanna, Shaykh of A1 Fadl . From that time 
onward he continued to rule his hereditary principality, but as a 
fief of the Mamluk empire, in 712/1312 his government was converted 
to a life principality in loyalty to his liege lord with the rank 
of a prince and the title of al-Malik al-Salih. But two years later 
he, with the other governors, was made directly subordinate to the 
governor of Damascus, al-Amlr Sayf al-DlTn Tankez Arghun al-Naib 
with whom his relations were for a time strained. In the following 

1. fi&rqab is a fortress near Baniyas on the coast of Syria, it was 
built by the Muslims in 454/1062. Franks and Armenians were settled 
there in the latter, Cf. E. Honigmann,"Markab", Encyclopadia of 
Islam, vol.iii, PP. 394-6; Ibn Taghri Bardi, al-N%>jum al-Zahira, vol. 

vii, PP. 315-9. 

2. Cf. Ibn TaghrT Bardi, al-Nujum al-Zahira (Cairo; Kustatumas & Co. 
1383/1963),Vol. ix, P.16. 
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years he strengthened his position by levish patronage and 
generosity specially on the occasion of his visits to Egypt. 

In 719/1319 he accompanied the Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad on pilg¬ 
rimage to Makka, and on their return to Cairo he was publicly 
invested with the insignia of Sultanate and the title of al-Malik 
al-Muayyad in 720/1320, and given precedence overall governors 
in Syria. He continued to enjoy the great reputation which he had 
acquired as patron and man of letters, as well as the friendship 
of the Sultan until his death f He died at Hamah on 23 Muh.,732/ 

27 Oct.,1331. He was buried in the mausoleum he had built there 
for himself. That mausoleum had gradually fallen into ruins, but 
in or after 1344/1925 it was restored. With the support of Tankiz, 

Abu al-Fida's son al-Afdal Muhammad (733-42/1332-41) was nominated 
as his successor, and was also granted the insignia of the Sul¬ 
tanate 1 . 

Abu al-Fida’s life was a long series of military campaigns 
and travels. He accomplished the great pilgrimage atleast thrice, 
and was often obliged to report to Cairo. Inspite of these many 
activities and responsibilities, he was able to write considerably 
and he devoted much of his time to the embellishment of his capital 
and the patronage of learned men who gathered at his court. He was 
learned in many fields. He memorized the holy Qur*an and a number 
of religious books. He earned reputation in Islamic jurisprudence 

1. Cf.Ibn Shakir al-Kutubx, Fawat al-Wafayat , ed., Muhammad Muhyl al- 

Din c Abd al-Hamld (Cario: al-Ssfada Press , 1915) , vol .i , PP. 28-32, 

174-80; Mrs. S.R.Khanam, unpublished M.Phil thesis,PP.62-78. 
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( f iqh ) , principles of jurisfirudence (Us£l al-fiqh), Arabic lan¬ 
guage and literature, History, Medicine, commentory of the holy 
Quran ( Tafsir ), Miqat al-Hajj ( the place where the piligriros 
assemble, whence they proceed to perform the solemnities at Makka, 
Logic and philosophy having firm belief in Allah. He was more 
experienced in Astronomy in comparison to other branches of natu¬ 
ral sciences. The summaries of his astronomy are contained in 
his Tagwlm al-Buldan where the indications of latitudes and long¬ 
itudes are given in Arabic letters and not in numbers. As he was 
learned in many fields, he had a good knowledge of Botany and materia 
medica. He wrote Kunnash in many volumes on medicine. He also 
wrote kitab al-Mawazin in his early age on grammar, He was adorn¬ 
ed with all the beauties of characters. He wrote the Mukhtasar 
Tarikh al- Bashar in 715/1315 which was continued by the author 
himself to 730/1329 during the 3rd time Sultanate of al-Malik al- 
Nasir. It is a universal history dealing with the pre-Islamic 
period and Islamic history down to 730/1329. He composed many* 
poems and specially al-Muwashshahat . Of various other other writ¬ 
ings on religions and literary subjects all most all have perished. 
His reputation rests on two works namely Mukhtasar and Tagwim 
which survive to us 1 . He was an amateur historian, according to 

F.Rosenthal, the figure of which is not found frequently in Islam. 

2 

Al-Dhahabx made a considerable selections from it . 

1. Cf. Mrs. S ,R . JOjanam, unpublished M.Phil thes is , PP , 68-77 

2. Cf. Franz Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography 
(Leyden: E.J. Brill, 1968),PP.56, 492. 
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Al-Saf adi : Salah al-Din Abu al-Safa jCJjalil b. Ayback al-Safadi al- 
Shafi r r, a Palestinian man of letters and historian was born in 
696-7/1298-7 at his native town of Safad*. According to Ibn Hajar 
al-Asqalanl (d. 852/1448), Safadi was born about the year 694/1294. 
Safad? was of Turkish descent and according to his own statement, 
his father did not vide him a good education and it was only when 
he was 20 years of age that he began the pursuit of studies. He 
wrote a very nice hand and became an excellent calligrapher as is 
proved by several antographs which have come down to us. He atten¬ 
ded the lectures of the very best teachers of his time, among 
whom are named the grammarian Abu Hayyan and the poets Shihab 
al-Din Mahmud, Ibn Sayed al-Nas and Ibn Biibata. Later he became 
an important friend of the renowned authors Shams al-Din al-B&ahabl 
and Taj al-Din al-Subkl. His first post was that of secretary in 
his native town of Safad, then at Cairo and later he was secret¬ 
ary at Aleppo, al-Rahba (on the Euphrates modern al-Miyadin) and 

2 

finally he was in charge of the treasury at Damascus . He was a 
pleasant manners but towards the end of his life .became deaf. He 
died at Damascus on the 10th of Shawwal 764/1362-3* 

Al-Saf adi was a most prolific author and stated himself in 
his autobiography that his compositions would fill 500 volumes 

1* Safad is one of the places where the Crusaders built fortresses 
to defend the strip of coast conquered by them against the 
amirs of Damascus and later against the Ayyubids.Cf. S.R. 

Khanam, unpublished M.Phil thesis, PP.86-89. 

2. Cf. F.Krenkow, "Safadi", Encyclopadia of Islam .vol.iv,PP.52-4; 
al-Subkl, Tabagat al-Shafiyya , vol.vi, PP. 94-103. 
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and that the amount he had written as secretary would come to 
atleast double that quantity. His biographers content themselves 
with mentioning only the most important of his works, many of 
them being nearly worthless compilations of verse and prose from 
modern authors. Besides a prodiguous quantity verse in his own 
anthologis and works of contemporary and later authors, the foll¬ 
owing works have come down to us either complete or in part.All 
33 of his books are practically compilations, poetical and rheto¬ 
rical exercises etc. from earlier authors, which he very frequent¬ 
ly states faithfully; 1 2 

1. Al-wafI bi al-Wafayat ( the complete book of Necralogies); 

It is an enormous biographical dictionary in About 30 volumes of 
which some are found in many libraries, though we doubt whether 
the complete work has been preserved. Some volumes are numbered, 
but volumes with the same contents have at times different numb¬ 
ers, from which it appears thAt' the material of the work was divi¬ 
ded into volumes of varying siae by different scribes. The book 
al-wafi is the largest biographical collection in the Arabic lan¬ 
guage and in Islam, it included many thousands of biographies of 
people of all kinds and classes. The work is preserved practically 

complete, except for two gaps and the preserved parts contain over 

2 

14,000 biographies. Al- Safadl's purpose was not to continue the 

1. Ibid,vol.iv, PP.52-4; G.Sarton, Introduction to the History of 
of Sclenee ,vol.iii.Part-i. PP. 959-61. 

2. Cf. S.R.Khanam, unpublished M.Phil thesis,PP.90-8; one volume 
of the waf x is edited by Ritter and published in Istanbul in 
1931 and 2 volumes of the same book are edited by Dedreng 
and published in Istanbul in 1949 and in Damascus in 1953 
respectively. 
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Wafayat al-A*yan of Ibn Khallikan, as was done by others, but 
rather to put together and complete all the biographies available 
in Arabic literature, most of which were restricted to special 
classes ( Ta bagat ) and to constitute what would be called today 
a "National Biography of Islam". Like our national biographies it 
is comprehensive enough to include a number of strangers including n 
non-Muslims who lived in Islamic countries and shared their acti¬ 
vities. The arrangement of the book is alphabetical with the follo¬ 
wing curious exceptions: the first biography is a very elaborate 
one of the Prophet Muhammad ; then follow all the men who themsel¬ 
ves and whose fathers were called after the Prophet, i .e. all the 
men named Muhammad b.Muhammad (no less than 201), next comes the 
other Muhammad, in the alphabetic order of their fathers' first 
names* Al- Safadx was not simply a compiler but a methodical his¬ 
torian who took considerable pains to insure the accuracy of his 

notices. The introduction to the Waf i is devoted to the explanat- 

2 

ion of a number of historical difficulties . 

2. A*yan al-*Asr wa A^van al-Nasr : It is an extract- from the Wafi 
in six volumes, containing biographies of his contemporaries, 
like a "Who's who". It is quoted in the printed edition(Cairo^ 
1305/1887) of the Tabagat al-Kfrirga al-Sufiya of c Abd al-Rahim 
al-Wasite under the title of Tarajim A*yan al-Asr . 

3. Masalik al-Absar fi Mamalik al-Am?ar : It is on geography, a 
MS, of which is in the Sadiqiya Library in Tunis. 

1. Cf. G.Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science , vol.iii, 
Part-i, P.960. 


2. Ibid, p.308 
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4 * T^rikh al-Wafi ; It is probably an another extract from the 
Wafl .which is also in MS.in the Sadiqiya Library. 

5. Tuhfat Dhawj al-Albab ; It is an urjuza on the rulers of 
Egypt to his own time, abbreviated from a work of Ibn Asakir. 

6. Nukat al-Himan fi al-Nukat al-Uroyan; It is written on the 
biographies of celebrated blind persons. This work has recent¬ 
ly appeared in print in Egypt in a very careful edition based 
upon 4 MSS. 

7. Kitab al-£huur fj al-lir : It is written on the biographies of 
persons who had lost one eye. 

8. Alhan al-Sawaji min al-Nadi wa al-Rajl : It is containing 
letters addressed by him and to him, giving in many cases 
the dates. The first letter in MS. (Brit, Mua. Or.1203) is 
dated 745 A.H. 

9. Al-Munshaat : It is a collection of his own epistles. 

10. Al-Tadhkirat al-$alahiya : It is a collection of extract from 
another works with commentaries interspersed with his own 
compositions. It is difficult to ascertain of how many volumes 
the work consisted. The good old MS. (India office,Arab 3799) 
contains 48/49 volumes. Bach volume commenced with the expo¬ 
sition of some verses of the holy Quran, then was followed by 
extracts of the most varying character. 

11. DTwan al-Fusaha > wa Tarjuma al-Bulagha* : It is an anthology 
composed for Malik al-Ashraf. 
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12. Lawat al-Shakll wa Damat al-Baki t It is the life sketch of a 
paederast with poems to the boy he loved. This worthless com¬ 
position has been printed repeatedly in Tunis and Cairo. The 
book is appreciated in many countries of Islam. It is a tale 
of male homosexuality in prose and verse. 

13. Al-Husn al-Sanh fi Mi*at Mallh : It is another worthless anth- 

•- 7 " ' ' - ------ 

ology which contains a hundred poetical quotations by contem¬ 
porary poets and the author himself upon pretty youths. 

14. Kashf al-Hal fx wasf al-khal : It is another small collection 
of poems containing words treating in a literary manner which 
have different meanings if vocalised differently. It deals 
with an abandance of £uns and allusions. It is a part of phy¬ 
siognomy. Moles were given different symptomatic or prophetic 
significance according to ther situation on this or that 
organ, on the right, or the left. 

15. Ladhglhat al-Sam , fi Sifat al-Dam* It is a similar collection 
of verses of the author and contemporaries on•tears in 37 
chapters• 

16. Al-Rawd al-Naslm wa al-Thaghr al-Basim : It is a similar coll¬ 
ection of erotic&l extracts. 

17. Kasjif al-Tanblh *Ala al-Wasf wa al-TasJjbih: It is an anthology 
of metaphorical verses. 

18. Rashf al-Zulal fI Wasf al-Hilal : It is an anthology of verses 
on the New Moon. 

19. Rashf al-RagjjIq fl wa$f al-Harlq s It is a Magama on wine. 
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20. Al-Ghayth al-Musajjam fl Sharh Lamiyyat al-Ajam; It is a 
commentary on the poem of Tughrai. The book is printed at 
Cairo in 1305/1887 in two volumes. 

21. Kitab al-Arab min Qhayth al-Adab ; It is an extract of the 
preceding work. 

22. Kitab Taw^hlq ( or Tashnxf) al-Sam bi Inkisab al-Dam: The 
book is perhaps similar or identical with No.15. 

23. Nusrat al-yha*ir ^Ala al-MaUjal al-Sair : It is against the 
well-known work of I bn al-A-frhir entitled al-Mathal al-S^ir . 

24. Jinan al-Jinas fg c Ilm al-Badif : It is written on paranoraasia 
consisting principally of the author's own verses. It is print 
at Constantinople in 1299/1881. 

25. Ikhtira* al -jKhxra : It is an explanation of obscure verses 
lexicographically and as to their rhetorical figure. 

26. Fadd al-Khitam r an al-Tawriyya wa al-Istikhdan : It is on meta- 
lepsis and the use of words which can be altered so as to give 
different meaning. 

27. Al-ghajarat al-Numaniyya fi al-Dawlat al-U^hmanivva ; It is 

c + 

a commentary on the work of Ibn al-Arabi, prophecies about 
the Turkish dynasty. 

28. Tawq al-Hamama • It is an abbreviation of the commentary of 
Ibn‘Abdun on the peem of Ibn Badrun. 

. Taman al-Mutun fi ^harh Risalat Ibn ZaydSn, : It is a commen- 
tary on the celebrated epistle of Ibn Zaydun, no doubt inspi¬ 
red by the work of his master, Ibn Nubata. 


29 
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80* Kitab Ghawamid al-Sihafr : It is a small work on the obscurities 
of the Sihafr of al-Jawahiri. 

31. Najd al-Falah fT Mukhtasar al-Sahah ; It is an abbreviation 

4 

of the SahSh , emitting the evidentiary verses and correcting 
errors . 

32. Haly al-Nawahid tf Ala ma fI al-$ahah min al-Shawahid : It is an 
explanation of the evidentary verses qU'oted in the Sahah . 

33. Ra§jyf al-Laali fI Wasf al-Hilal : It is composed by al-Suyuti 
on the verses of al-Safadf and his contemporaries on the new 
moon. 

Ibn ^^akir al-Kutubi ; Salah (Fajchr ) al-Din Muhammad b.Shakir al- 
Kutubi al-Halabi al-Darrani al-Dimashqi is a Syrian Muslim Arab 
historian and biographer. The only known sketch of his life is in 
the Kitab al-Durar al-Ramin a f I A°yan al-Mia al -Thamjna of Ibn 

g „ , 1 2 

Hajar al-Asqalanx , the source which is used by Brockelmann . 
According to this source al-Kutubi was born in 686/1287 in a vill¬ 
age of Damascus called Dariya and died in Ramadan 764/June -July, 
1363 in Damascus. He studied in Aleppo and Damascus under Abu al- 
gjhihna al-Halabi, al-Mizzi and others, and made a considerable 
fortune and became rich as a book seller(al-Kutubi). He was ori¬ 
ginally a poor man having no profession and service. The best 
known and the only one printed of his works, a continuation of Ibn 

— m «w 3 

Khallikan♦s Wafayat with the title Fawat al-Wafavat , containing 

1. Cf . Ibn Hajar al- r Asqalani , Durar al -Kamina , vol .lii,PP.451-2. 

2. Cf. Brockelmann, GAL , vol.ii, P.48. 

3. Edited by Muhammad Muhyi al-Din *Abd al-Hamid (Cairo, 1951 ) , 

2 volumes- (Bulaq,1283/1866, 1299/1881). 
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a biography which gives the year of his death as 773 A.H.,which 

caused the editor of the Bulaq edition to write a note on this 

doubtful point. The contradiction had already been satisfactory 

explained in Wustenfeld, Die Geschichts Chreiber der Araber und 
idre Wekre 1 2 3 that in the biography the date of the death should 

read 764 A.H. instead of 773 A.H. In the Fawat there are 572 

biographies, of which 7 are already mentioned in Ibn Khallikan *s 

Wafayat. Further works of al-Kutubl are : 

(i) Rawdat al-Adhkar (al-Azhar) wa Hadxgat al-Ashar: It is a 

——— j p .. ..** *• 

2 

collection of ghazals . 

(ii) UYun al-Tawarilfc h (Sources of the Histories): The whole book 

comprises 6 volumes according to Hajjl Khalifa No.3463. In 

this book, as Ibn Kathlr says, the history till the end of 

the 760 A.H. or more is mentioned. An incomplete manuscript 

of the book is available in the libraries of al-Zahiriyya, 

3 

Ghuta, Paris, British Museum and Vatican of Rome . it is a 
history of the Caliphs and learned man centered upon Damascus. 
But al-Kutubi is best known because of his Fawat al-Wafavat . 

1. Cf. New edition, represented from A.G.W.Gott,1882,P.xxviii, 

Sq., p.178. 

2. About the origin and development of < 3}azal (love-poem), see; 

A. Bausani" <3hazal", Encvclopadia of Is laa( Leyden: E.J. Brill, 
1965), vol.ii, PP.1028-38. 

3. Cf. M.Plessner,"al-Kutubi ", Encvclopadia of Islam voltii.P.1172 
Habib al-Zayyat, ftkuzain al-Kutub fl Dimas^a wa Qawahiha (Cairo: 
Ma“arif Press , 1902 ), vol .ij, P.77. 
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Ibn Shakir al-Kutubl lived and worked under the Mamluk rule 

(648-922/1250-1517) in Egypt and Syria 1 . As regards the Mamluk 

2 

historiography in the Eastern Islam Sarton says that the great 
works of the first half of the 8th/l4th century like histories of 
the Mamalik , histories of great cities, collections of biographies, 
historical compendia for civil servants were continued or rebuilt 
in a new way. So Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi continued the Wafayat al-A*yan 
of Ibn Khallikan, and wrote a history of the Muslim world as seen 
from Damascus. The Mamluk group of historiography is the most 
important which includes, as Sarton added, more men than the three 
other Eastern (Islam, groups ( i.e. Arabia, ‘Iraq, Persia) put 
together. This is natural enough, for many of the cultural centres 
of Islam - Cairo, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, were 
under Mamluk control. In this connection it may be mentioned that 
Ibn Khallikan's Wafayat al-A r yan (compiled in 673/1274) was twice 
continued, firstly by al-Muwaffaq Fadlallah b.Abi Muhammad (d. 
between 661/1261 and 727/1325, and 2ndly by Muhammad b.Shakir al- 
Kutubx (Book seller), who added a series of omitted biographies 
entitled fawat al-Wafayat 3 . 

About the form and style of Ibn Shakir al-Kutubl's history wri¬ 
ting Franz Rosenthal jastly remarks that from the 7th/13th century 
onwards, there was a steady flow of Arabic and Persian universal 

1. Cf.C.E.Bosworth, The Islamic Dynasties. Islamic Surveys series-5 
(Edinburgh: University press,1967),PP.63-6. 

2. Cf. G.Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science .vol.iii, 
part ii, P.1264. 

3. Ibid, vol.iii, Part i, P.308; al-Kutubi, Fawat al-Wafayat . ed. 

M. Muhyl al-Din A. Hamid ^Caiio, 1951) , Vol.i ,pr ef ace of the 
publisher, PP.3-4. 
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histories. Most of them were distinguished merely by the diff¬ 
erent emphasis they placed upon the one or other of the various 
components of Muslim world historiography. Whether the theological 
interest dominated historical writing, a quite notable development 
took place. Pre-lslamic history became pre-dominantly a collection 

of Muslim traditions concerning the creation of the world and 
Biblical history. The biography of Muhammad, the treatment of 

which can serve, as has been shown, as an indication of the histo- 

rianfe intellectual outlook, was expanded beyond any reasonable 

limits. A typical representative of this tendency is Ibn Kathlr »s 

al-Bidaya wa al-Nlhava « Or other way was found. Pre-lslamic history 

was unimportant for theology and the biography of Muhammad was a 

sacred subject to bb treated by itself the result was works such 

as the history of c Abd al-Dam (d. 642/1244) al-Kutubi * s ^yan al- 

Tawarikh , or al-Yafi£»s (d. 768/1367) Mjrat al-Zaman, all of which 

began with year one of the hijrah*. 


1. Cf. Franz Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography (Leyden: 
B.J.Brill, 1968), P.148; S.R.Khanam, M.Phil, Thesis,Manuscrip, 
P.85. 
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AL-DHAHABI '-S WOR KS 

- i _ t ... .. . i ... - - 

As an author, al-Dhahabi was not as prolific as Ibn al- 
JawzI before him or al-Suyutl after him.However,some of his works 
have attained a high standard in East and West alike.Like practica¬ 
lly all the post-classical Arab authors he too was a compiler,but 
his works are distinguished by careful compositiondnd constant 
references to his authorities. It is for these peculiarities that 

his works on'Tradition (Hadlth) specially on the *11 m al-Rijal(The 

9 ... "•« 

• 

Science of Narrators) have become very popularit is not easy to 
mention al-Dhahabi*s contributions to branches of knowledge in a 
very few pages. It needs a long description to enumerate his compo¬ 
sitions and compilations. His compilations, absidgments and exegesises 
are numbered about one hundred. However, we will mention in brief 
his major works which has earned him name and fame as an intellec¬ 
tual personality. His works on the science of Hadlt^ literature are 
innumerable. He started with the abridgement of different volumes of 
the Hadfth« He made the abridged editions of al-Mustadrak by Abu 
*Abd Allah al-Hakim al-Naysaburi and the Sunan al-Kabxr by Abu Bakr 
Ahmad b.al-Husaya and the sunan al-Kablr by Abu Bakr Ahmad b.al- 
Husayn al-Baihaqi (d, 458/1066) and his kitab al-Oadr . He,therefore, 
found his editions fruitful. He also made the abridged editions of 
Tadhhib al-Kamal by his friend and teacher al-MizzI and named it 
Tadhhib al-Tahcjbib. Then he produced another abridged version of 
it and named it al-Kashif. He also abridged al-MizzI's work kitab 

1. Cf.Moh.Ben Cheneb,"al-phahabl". Encyclopadia of Islam (Leiden:B.J. 

Bril ,1965 ),P.215 ;G.Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science. 


(Baltimore:The williams & Wilkins Co.,1947),vol.iii,pp.963-67 
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al-Atra£ . He reviewed the Tallg Hadltjhes (suspended Traditions) 
composed by Ibn al-Jawzi. He also abridged the kitab al-Ansab by 
Taj al-Islam Abu Sa'd s Abd al-Karixn al-Sanfarii (d. 562/1167) and many 
other books^• 

Al-Dljahabl• s compilations which earned him name and fame,as 
we believe, are those works that deal with the biographies of the 
narrators of the Hadith and the preservation of their names, of 

■ ■ ■ u-L-y c 

these the most famous are one MIzan al-I*tidal fi Nagd al-Riial . 

2 

which in the opinion of al-Husayin the best of his works • AjU, 
Mucihuf fj al-Duaf a* al-Muq tana fj al-Kunij and al-Mus h taba fi al-. 
Asma *are excellent books for al-Dhahabl. In the field of Historio¬ 
graphy al-Dhahabl's voluminous work the Tarikh al-Islam( The History 
of Islam) earned him a wide-spread repute. It was the greatest of 
all his works in its value and size. It comprises twenty one 
volumes. Al-Dhahabl was a famous student of history, fiqh and 
hadith. but, being struck with blindness in 743/1342, he then 
devoted his time to collecting biographical and other historical 
information by oral tradition. 

Now I like to give a descriptive list of al-Dhahabi*s famous 
works whether published or unpublished in the following : 

1. Al-Mu^htabih fi Asma*al-Rijal wa al-Ansab t The book is edited 

1. Cf. Al-Dhahabl. Siyar Alam al-Nabala* ed.Salah al-Din al-Munajjid, 
with a preface by Taha Husayin (Cairo: Dar al-Maarif,1956),pp. 

25-24. 

2. Cf.al-Hafiz al-Naqid Abu al-Mahasim al-Husayni. Dhayl Tadhkirat 
al-Huffaz . p.35. 
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by *AlI Muhammad al-Bajawi (Cairo: Dar Ihya al-Kutub al-Arabiyyah, 
1382/1962) which consists of 384 pages. It is an alphabetical 
dictionary of proper names occuring in the Traditions(Ahadith)• 

It is also edited by P.de Jong and published at Leiden in 1963- 
1881 A.D. which consists of 614 pages.A few MSS. of the books 
are available in Ahmad al-ThalitJi, No.3028, Escorial, No.1781, 
Kuburili No.386, Jar Allah No.439 and Fas al-QurruwiIn No.629. 

2. Mizan al-Itidal fI Naqd al-Rijal : It is an alphabetical dic¬ 
tionary of apoecryphal or weak traditionists or those suspected 
of being so and of unreliable ("weak") traditionists.The book 

is edited by Moulavi Muhammad Khadim Husain and published at 
Lucknow in 3 volumes in 1301/1883 and at Cairo in 1325/1907. The 
book is also found in MS. form in al-Zahiriyya No.368. The MS is 
more reliable than the published one 1 2 . The book is also published 
at Hyderabad in 1329/1911-1331/1913 and the letter hamza only at 
Istanbul in 1304/1886-7. It was extracted by Ibn Hajar al-Asqall 
(d. 852/1448-9) in his Lisan al-Mxzan . 

3. Tajrld (fi) Asma*al-Sahab a: It is a dictionary of the prophet*s 

companions, derived from the Usd al-Ghab^ of Ibn al-AthTr(d.630/ 

1233). The book is also entitled as al-Isaba fi Tajrxd Asma* al- 

Sahaba based chiefly on the Usd al-Gfyaba of Ibn al-Atlixr, which 

2 

was printed at Hyderabad in 2 volumes in 1315/1897-8. 

1. Cf .Al-Dt j ahabi f Siyar A*lam al-Nubala! P.35 • 

2. Cf.Moh.Ben Cheneb,"al-Dhahabf" Encyclopadia of lslam ,vol.ii, 
p .215. 
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4. Tadhhib al-Tahdhib ; It is a published book consists of 3 volu¬ 
mes on correction of the names in the traditions recorded in the 
six canonical books. It is an abridgment and an improved edition 
of the Tahftfyxb al-Kamal fi Asma* al-Rijal of al-Muzzx Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b.Mahmud b.al-Hasan b.al-Najjar Muhibb al-Din al-Shafil 
(d. 443/1245-4)on the traditionists of the six canonical works. 
Excerpts from the Ta flhftib were edited by A.Fisher in his Biogra- 
phien von Gewahrmannen des Ibn Ishaq, hausptachlich aus al-Dhahabi 
(Leiden, 1890 )* • An abridgment of it entitled Kj^ulasa Tadhhib al- 
Tahdhib fi Asma* al-Ri lal was made by Ahmad b. c Abd Allah al-Khazrajl, 
which is edited and published at Bulaq in 1301/1883. The origin 
of this compilation may be briefly told, as an example of many 
other blibrary developments in Islam.Abu *kbd Allah Muhammad b. 
Muhamud b.al-Najjar had written a collection of biographies of 
the traditionists entitled kitab al-Kamal ft Ma*rifat al-Riial . Ab¬ 
out a century later abundant corrections and additions to this 
work were collected by Jamal al-Din Yusuf b.al-zaki al-MizzI (d. 
743/1342) and € Ala al-Din Mughultai b.Qilij (d. 743/1341) under 
the title Kitab al-Tahdhib (Book of Correction or adjustment). 

This enormous work which consists of 13 volumes was abbreviated 
and corrected by al-Dhahabx. This again corrected by Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalanxfd. 853/1449), who published a Kitab Tahdhxb al-tahdhxb 
published (Hyderabad,1348/1929)• An abridgment of al-Dhahabi*s 
work was made by Ahmad b. ^Abd Allah al-Khazrajl. entitled Kt^ulasat 

1. Cf. J.D.Somogyi , "The Tarikh al-Islam of al-Phahabj". Journal of 

the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britane & Ireland^ 1932), 


p.822, note-2 
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tah4hib al-tahdhib fl Asma*al-Rijal( with various glosses which 
consists of 500 pages (Bulaq,1884). Al-Dhahabl wrote various 
other works on Hadith . which was always his subject of predilection. 
A MS copy of the book is available in Dar al-Kutub of Egypt.No.62 
and 88 (Mustalah). 

5. Al-Kashif Marifat Asma*al-Riial ; It is an extract of the 
former work of Tafthhib in one volume. A MS. copy of it available 
at Tainuriyyah, No.1936 (Tarlkjh) at al-Zahiriyyah,No. 320( Hadith. ) . 

6 . Al-Muqtana fl Sirr al-Kuna sIt is a dictionary of Kunyas . 

7. Al-Mustarjil fi al-Kuna.: A dictionary of names only used in 
Kunyas ( Surnames)• 

8* Al-Manzuma fi Asma al-Huffaz s A collection of the names of 
• « • 

Hafizes• 

• • 

9. Al-Muqhni fi al-Du*afa*wa baci al-Thigat ?A work on unreliable 
("wehk" ) authorities on the haditjh . 

10 . Al-Muqiza j A treatise on the different sciences of hadith, . 

11. Tashbih al-Khasis bi Ahl al-Khamis: A work on good authorities 

2 

on hadith • 

12. Al Tibb al-Nabaw! ( or Nabi) : It is a treatise on medicine 
of the prophet (s) which has been ascribed to al-£>hahabX, but 
in my opinion unconvincingly. That title appears many times 
in Arabic literature; so much so that IJajji {Cljallfa devotes 

1. Cf.G.Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science , 
vol.iii,P.964. 


2. Ibid, P.966 
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a special section to it named, "lira Tibb al-Nabi". He ascribes 
such treatises to Abu Nu*aim Ahmad b. c Abdallah al-Isfahanl (d.430/ 
1038), to Abu al-'Abbas Ja*far b.Muhammad al-Mustaghf irl ( d.432/ 

1040), to Jala.1 al-Din‘Abd al-Rahman b.Abt Bakr al-Suyutl(d.9ll/ 
1505), and to four others, but not to al-Dhahabf.On the other 
hand, the text translated by A.Perron (1277/1860) - the only one 
we have examined ascribed by him to one Jalal al-Dln Abu Sulay- 
man Daud is not the kind of text one would expect from a historian 
and txaditionist. It includes a few traditions concerning the 
prophet, but not more than might be found in any general medical 
book written by a Muslim. It is certainly not a book of medical 
traditions concerning the Prophet(s), but an elaborate medical 
treatise which can only have been composed by a physician. It 
is divided into three parts: (i) medical generalities, higiene; 

(ii) medicines and foods, that is, an abundant materia medica 
beginning with general views on practical medicine and the quali¬ 
ties required ina physician; (iii) treatment of diseased and 
prophylaxy. Of course al-Dhahabj may have written an entirely 
different treatise bearing the same title, but such a treatise 
has not yet been produced*. 

13. The apocryphal al-Tibb al-Nabawi in its first edition (120 P. 

Carlo 1870) is ascribed to al-Dhahabi. It was reprinted with the 

same ascription in the margines of the Tashil al-Manafi, . a compendium 

2 

of medicine of Ibrahim b . ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Azraql (Cariro, 1887 ). 

1. Ibid 


2. Ibid 
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French translation by A.Perron : La medicine du Prophite 
(Gazettee medicate de l'Algferie; reprint 228 P., Alger i860), 
who ascribed the text to Jalal al-Din Abu Sulaiman Daud. 

14. Asma* Alladhina Ramu al-jtfri laf at : The book is edited by 
Salah al-Din al-Munajjid and published in the Journal of Mahad 
al-Makhtutat al-Arabivvah in four volumes (1958), consisting 

of pages 301-308. 

15. Bay an zaghl al-Ilm wa al-Talab : The book is published 
with al-Risala al-Dhahabiyya to Ibn Taimiyyah from Damascus in 
1347/1928 1 . 

16 • Kitab al-Ulu li*l c Ali al-Ghaffar wa Idah Sahlh al-Akhbar 

wa Sagiroiha s The book is published in the collection of /flam 

Ahl al- c Asr of Shams al-Huq al-Azlm Abadi, consisting of pages 
« 

97 - 154. The book is abridged by Muhammad Nasir al-Dxn al- 
Albani and published (Beirut, 1401/1981) , consisting of 304 pages. 

A MS. copy of the book is available in the library of Khuda Bam»§h, 
Bankipur,No.1252, 3rd part- al-Zahiriyyah, Majmu f No.21 (244). 

17. Manaqib al-Imam Abi Hanlfa wa Sahibaihi Abu Yusuf wa 
M uhammad b.Al- Hasan ; The bosk i® edited and annotated by Zahid al- 
Kawtljari and Abu al-Wafa al-Afghani which is published from Cairo. 

Cf. c Umar Rida Kahhala, Muiam al-Muallifin (Beirut: Dar 
Ihya al-Tura'Iii al-*ArabI, 1376/1957), vol.8, pp. 289-91* 



1 
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18. Tarife al-lslam ^The History of Islam) ;This work,though 
well-known and much referred to by both oriental and occidental 
scholars, has never yet been edited as whole nor discussed at 
any length. The book consists of 21 volumes*. The parts which 
have hitherto been edited and published are: (1) The biography 
of Ibn Rushd by J.E. Renan, Averroes et al Averroisme, Appendice 
iv, 2 S edition, paris, 1861.(2) The biography of Abu al-Ala al- 
Ma f arrx, which is more copious than that of Ibn JKhallikan and also 
following different sources, has been edited from the MS.of the 
British Museum No. 1637 as an appendix to The Letters of AbTT al- 
*Ala of Maarrat al-Nuraan, by D.S .Margoliouth in the Anecdota 
Oxoniniensa, Semitic series, Oxford, 1898, PP. 129-37. (3) The 
biography of Umara’al-Yamanl in his ouiara du yemen, sa bie et son 
aeuvre f tome ii. Paris 1902, pp.491-5 (4) Short excerpts are 
printed in the notes to the jBfrayl Tarikh Dimashq of Ibn al-Qalaais 
ed. H.F.Amedroz Beyrut, 1908. 2 Al-ZiriklS mentions in his al-A*lajn 
that the hisottory of islam consists of 36 volumes of which 5 volu- 

3 

mes are published. 

1. Cf,Muhammad Kurd ft 11, Kunuz al-Ajdad (Damascus: Matba*a al-Taraqql, 
1370/1950, p.370. But Ibn §hakir al-Kutubl in his Fawat al_- 

Wafayat (Cairo: Maktaba al-Nahda » 1951),vol.ii, P.371, says 

C m 

that the book consists of 20 volumes. Al-Zirikll in al-Alam , 
vol.vi,p.222 mentions 36 volumes. 

2. Cf.J.De. Somogyi, "The Tarikh al-lslam of al-Bkahabl", Journal. 
of Royal Asiatic Society- of Great Britain & Ireland (1932),pp.823, 
note-1. 

3. Al-zirikli . al-A^Lam. 2nd edn.vol.6, p.222. 
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19. kitab Duwal al-Islam or Tarlkh al-Saghir(Small History) : The 
book is an abridgment of Tarlkty al-Islam which was made by al- 
Dhahabl himself* It is published in two volumes at Hyderabad in 
1337/1918-9. The 2nd edition of the book is available in two 
volumes published from Hyderabad in 1364/1944. 

20. Al-*lbar fi Akhbar al-Bashar Mimman c Abar (Muntakhab al-Tarlkh 
al-Kabir) : It is an abridgment of the biographical classes”.The 
works No.19 and No.20 combined give a fairly good synopsis of the 
whole of the Tarikh Islam. But the following are extractions from 
the biographical "classes" ( Tabagat ) only. 

21. Tadhkirat al-Huffaz ; The book is published at Hyderabad in 
1332-3/1914-5, i.e. five parts in a single volume. The 2nd edi¬ 
tion of the book is available in four volumes published at Hyderabad 
in 1375/1955. The best known abridgment and continuation of the 
work was done by al-Suyutf under the title Tabagat al-Huffaz .publ- 
ished by F.wustenfeld at Gottingen in 1250/1833-4. Al-Suyutl*s 
continuation was also published at Damascus in 1347/1928-9. The 

k C 

Tadkirat al-Huffaz is also the basis of the Tabagat al-^l\afiiyyah 
- — • 7 

of Ibn Qadx Shuhba al-Asadi. 

* " r 
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22, Tabagat al-Qurra^al-Mashhurin : The book is published 
in 7 parts in al-Hidaya ( an Arabic periodical in Turkey),vol 
iv, 1331/1912-3 and f f. A Ms, copy of the book is available in 
the libraries of Berlin No,3140, Paris No,2084 and Kuburili No.116. 

23, Al-Ibar fx Khabar man*Abar or Ghabar: It is a transcript 
enlarged in some passages of al-Dhahabl's work under the same title 
(as in No,20) by Ibn Qadi Sljuhba (d, 85/1447-8).The book under the 
title al-Ibar fT Khabar Man (jShabar is edited by Salah al-Din al- 
Monajjid and published in 3 volumes at Kuwait: D3*irat al-Matbuat 

wa al-NasJtjr in 1380/1960. 

24, Siyar A*lam al-Nubala* : The book is entitled Tarlkh. al-Nubala 
by Salah al-Din al-Safadi Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi and Ibn Diqmaq, But 
Ibn Shakir al-Kutubl named it Tarlkh al-Ulama’al-Nubala *while Taj 
al-Din al-Subkx named' it Kitab al- Nubala *and Sibt , \bn Hajar /van 
al-Nubala * Al-IJusayni, Ibn Nasir al-Din, Ibn Hajar and al-Safchawl 
named it Sivar al-Nubala* . The book under the title Siyar /lam al- 

Nubala* consists of 14 volumes. But Ibn-Shakir mentions that the book 
consists of 20 volumes. The three volumes of the book under the 
same title are edited by Salah al-Din al-Munajjid and published at 
Cairo : Dar al-Maarif with Mahad al-Ma kh tutat al-Arabiyya in 1957, 
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Al-DhahabI divided the Siyar into about forty tabaqSt (classes). 

He preferred the biographies of the renowned traditionists of 
the Muslim world in this book from Spain to far Bast.^ 

25. Mukhtasar lj Tarlkh Baghdad : Al-Di}ahabl abridged in 2 vol- ' 
umes the Tarlkh Baghdad of Ibn al-Dubaythx. a synopsis of the 
history of Baghdad according to Ibn al-Dubaythl (d. 637/1239-40) 
known al-Khatxb al-Baql^dadl . 

26. Muffiitasar Akft|bar al-Natywivyi n : He abridged the History of the 
Gramraarians, a synopsis of Ibn al-Qifti (d.646/1248-9) • 

27. Al-Duwal al-Islamiyyah t al-Dhahabl himself abridged his 
history and named it al-Duwal al-Islamiyyah . 

28. Al-Isharat Ila wtafayat al-lfyan ; It is a small abridgment 
made by al-Dhahabl himself. A Ms. copy of the book is available at 
Aleppo in al-Ahmadiyyah library No.328. It is the small abridgment 
of his history of Islam . 

29. Al- Liam bi Wafayld: al-^lam : It is also an abridgement of al- 
Dhahabl’s history of Islam written by himself .A few Mss. of it are 

available in the libraries of al-Zahiriyyah ,No . Majmu ‘~ 113( 183) , Anls 

1 * _Cf .Dr.Bas^ffijaT f £«rad Maruf "Siyar Alam al-Nubala’li al -Pfrahabi . 11 
Majalla al-Majma y al-Ilrol al^lxaql , Baghdad. 1981.vol.32.part-3-4, 
pp .437-471. 
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al-Kitab No.1162(50),Sana 1 . 

30. Ahl al-Miat fasaidan : A Ms, copy of it available in the 
library of Zahiriyya, Am No.4547. 

31. Asma* man *A§_ha Thamanlna Sanatan Ba*da Sheikhin Aw Bafda Tarikh 
Simsu.n : A Ms. copy of it available in the library of Aya 

Sofia, No. 2953. 

i 9 

32. Tarjama al-Halla j; A Ms. copy of it is,avallable in the 
library of Zahiriyya, Majnu f No.12(202). The book is written on 
the biography of Mansur al-Hallaj. 

33. Tarlama Sheikh Raslan : It is a book written on Sufiism. A 
Ms.copy of it is available in the library of Zahiriyya,Tas9wwof 
No.20 (115). 

34. Talkhis al-Ilal al~Mutanahiyya : Al-Dhahabi wrote a comment 
on this book of Ibn al-Jdwzl. 

35. Tanqih Ahadith al-Taliq : He examined the suspended tradi¬ 
tions of Ibn al-Jawzi in this book. A Ms. copy of it is available 
in the library of Faidallah, No.296. 

1. Said al-Afcjhanl serialised the works of al-Dhahabl alphabetically 
in his preface of Slrat Ibn Hisjjam ; Majalla Maftiad al-Makjjtutat , 


vol.i, Part ii, p.199 
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36 . fihalathuna Hadlthan Min Mulam al-Tabranj Intiqa al-Dhahabx : 

* 

A Ms. copy of the book is available in the library of ghahid e AlI, 
No.546/17. 

37• Juz* fi al-Hadifch al-Mulaooab bi al-Dinar Min Hadlth al- 
Mashai^ al-Kibar: It is an exegesis of al-Dhahabx for some tra¬ 
ditions of the great Sheikh. A Ms. copy of the book is available 
in Dar al-Kutub, No.1558( Had!th ). 

38. Hugug al-Jar : A Ms.copy of the book is available in the 

library of Kubruli, No. 1584/3. 

39. Dhavl *Ala al-Duafa’wa al-Matrukxn : A Ms. copy of this supple¬ 
ment is available in the librrary of Z£hiriyya No.369/228) ( Haditil ). 

40. Dhavl al-Iba rt It is a supplement of al-*Ibar written by al- 
Dhahabx himself. A Ms• copy of the book is available in the library 
of *A*if Hikma Nq. 344 > Tariklj with Dhayl al-Husaynx. 

41. Al-Du^f a* wa al-Matrukun t The MSS. copies of the book are 
available in the libraries of Fai<Jallah No.495, al-Zahiriyya No. 

369 (145), HadltJ^, Tub Qabu No.3053, 111,A. 

42. Al-Kaba*ir wa Bayan al-Maharim ; The book is written on Sufism 
consisting of 2 parts. A Ms. copy of the book is available in the 
libraries of Suhaj No.141 ,Dar al- K utub No.953. 
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43. Al-Muntaqa min MinhSi al-I*tidal : It is a selection of al- 
Dtjahabl from the book MinhSi al-l'tidal of Ibn Taimiyyah. The book 
is edited by Syed Muhibb al-Din al- Kh atib and printed at Cairo in 
1955. A Ms. copy of the book is available at Aleppo in al-Uthmaniyyah 
Library No.579. 

44. Al-Muntaqi min al-Kun5 ; It is also a selection of Kitab al- 
Kuna of Hakim Abu ‘Abdallah al-Nayaaburi. A Ms.copy of the book is 

■" -• a 

available in the library of al-Ahmadiyyah at Aleppo No.228. 

45. Al-Mujarrad min Tahdhlb al-Kamal : It is an abridgment of Tahdhib 
al-Kamal of Sheikh Hafiz Jamal al-Din al-MuzzI in 3 Volumes. A Ms. 
copy of the book is avaialble in the libraries of al-FatiJchan No. 

1032 and Berlin No.9938. 

46. Ikbtisar Kitab al-Atraf: It is an abridgment of Kitab al- 
Atraf of al-MuzzI in 2 volumes. 

47. Ikhtisar Sunan al-Baihagl : It is an abridgment of a l-Sunan 
al-Kabir of al-Bayhaql consisting of 5 volumes. 

48. Mujam al-Shuvukh : Al-Dhahabx has three Mujam of his sheikhs. 

The number of his Sheikhs are one thousand three hundred.Among his 

three Mujams only one is available in Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyyah 

No.918 M u stalah. 

^ ♦ • 
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49. Al-Muqaddama Zat al-Niqat fx al-Algab: The book with the 
hand writing of al-Suyutl is available in Dar al-Kutub as photo 
copy, No.4423 Jim . 

50. Nubdhat min Fawa*id Tarik^ Ibn al-Jazari: The book with the 
hand writing of al**DhahabI himself is available in the Kuburuli 
Library,No.1147. 

51. Al-Duwal al-islamiyyah : It is an abridgment of al-Ibar 

consisting of one volume. In some sources the title ofnthe book 
is Duwal al-Islam* - • 

52. Naba* al-Dalial ; The book consists of one volume. 

53. Al-Mufch.tasar al-Muhtai Ilaihi Min Tarikh Baghdad ; The book 

is written on history. It is edited by Dr.Mustafa Jawad and publi¬ 
shed in Baghdad in 1952 A.D. A Ms. copy of the book is available 
in Dar al-Kutub of Egypt No.324 Tarikh . 

54. Ikhtisar al-Sunan al-Kablr of al-Bay hagl : Al-Dhahabi abridged 
al-Bayhaqx's al-Sunan al-Kabiy .A Ms.copy of the book is available 

in Madina No.258. 

55. Al-Arbauna al-Buldanivva al-Mustakhraia Min Mu f jam al-Tabrani : 
It is a book written on Hadijh.lt is a collection of forty hadith 

collected from the Mu'jam of al-Tabranl. A Ms. copy of the book 

1. Cf.Ibn al-Im5d al-Hambali. ShadhrSt al-Phahab ,(Bairut,n.d)vol.4, 
P.155} al-Zirikli. al-Alam. 2nd edn.vol.*,P.222. 
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is available in the Taymuriyya library No.438 Hadlt h . 

54. Al-Rdw'wa Adjal Fi Baqai al-Daiial : Al-Dhahab? wrote this 
book on Dajjal and their terrorism. 

57. Kitab Kasr Wathan Ratan al-Hin dl s Al-Dhahabi wrote this 
book on Ratan b.Kirbat b.Ratan al-Bitrandl, a lier who appeared 
in India after 400 A.H. and thus claimed to be a companion of the 
Prophet Muhammad(s J 1 . 

58. Kitab al-Ziyadah al-Mud&arabaHt The book is written by al- 

Dhahabi on the principles of Hadith . 

« 1 * 

59. Kitab al-Kabaxr : The book is written on the great sins.The 
book consists of 2 volumes. 

40. Kitab Tahrim Atlbar al-Nisa’Kabiratan wa Saqhiratan: Al- 
Dhahabi wrote this book on the prohibition of sexual intercourse 
in the back of the women. The book consists of 2 volumes. 

41. Kitab al-^Vrsh : Al-Dhahabi wrote this book on the description 
of the Kingdom of Allah. 

42. Kitab Ahadlth al-Sifat: Al-Dhahabi wrote this book on the 

---;-BBS-:-- ~— 

Hadithes said for Adjectives. 

Cf. Al-Dhahabi: Tarikh al-Islam wa Tabaqat al-Maghahir . ed. 
Husam al-Qudsi (Cairo: Maktaba al-Qudsi,1347/1947)vol.i,P.7. 
No . 1. 


1 
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§3. Juz* Fx Fadl Ayat al-Kursi : Al-Dhahabl wrote this brochure 
on the merits of the holy "Ayat al-Kursl". 

44. Juz* FI al-S.haf&£ : Al-Dhahabl wrote this brochure on the 
Intercession on the Day of Judgement. 

45. JUz* an fl Sifat al-Nar : Al-Dhahabx wrote two brochures 
on the description of the Hell. 

44. Mas’alat al-Sima * : He wrote a brochure on the problem of 
hearing . 

67# Masalat al-fflayh ; He wrote a book on the subject of the 
Divine Secret. 

48. Kitab Ruyat al-Barx : He wrote a book on looking at Allah* - . 

49. Kltab al-Maut Wa ma Ba*dahu : He wrote this book on the 
description of death and what to be happened after death in one 
volume. 

70. Xurug AhadxtH al-Nuzul; He wrote this book on the description 
of the revelition of the holy Qu ran and its various methods by 
Hadl^h . 

1. Cf.Al-Dhahabx. Tarikh al-Islam .vol.i.P.7: Ibn §hakir al-Kutubi, 
Fawat al-Wafay£t . ed. Muhammad Muhyi al-Din *Abd al-Hamid 
(Cairo: Maktaba al-Nafqa al-Mis riyya,1951),P.371. 
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71. Kitab al-Libas : He wrote this book on the description of dress 
permissible* 

72. Kitab al-Zalzal : He wrote this book on the Earth Quaks. 

73. Mas*alat Dawamal-Nar : He wrote this book on the problem of 
continuing punishment in the hell fire. 

t 

74 . Kitab al-Tamassiik bi al-Sunan ; He wrote this book on devotion 
to the Sunnah . 

75. Kitab al-Talwih biman Sabaga wa Lafriqa ; He wrote this book on 
hinting to a person who preceded and joined in the prayer. 

76. Kitab Mufefrtasar fl al-Qara*at : He wrote this book on shortening 
the recitation in prayer. 

77. Kitab hallat al-Badr fl Ahl al-Badr : Al-Dhahabl wrote this book 
on the priority and superiority of Ahl Badr. 

78. Ikhtisar Taawim al-Buldan; He abridged the Tagwlw al-Buldan of 

Abu al-Fida, the Sahib Humat*. 

' • • • 

79 . Kitab Tar jama al-Salaf : He wrote this book on the biography of 
the predecessors. 


1. Ibid 
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80. Du a al-Makrub; He wrote this book on the prayer of sorrowful. 

81. Juz*Salat al-Tasbih: Al-JJJjahabr wrote this brochure on the 

' • ' ' ' " " " " * r 

prayer of al-Tasbih. 

82. Fadl al-Haii wa Afalihi ; Al-Dhahabl wrote this book on the 
merits and performances of pilgrim-age to Mecca. 

83. K itab Mujam ^huvukhihi al-Kabir ; Al-Dhahabl wrote this 
Dictionary on the biography of his senior Professors and 
teachers. 

84. Kitab Mujam Shuvukhihi al-Awsat : Al-Dhahabl wrote this Diction¬ 
ary on the bibgraphy of his Middle aged Professors and 
teachers. 

85. Kitab Mu f jam Shuyukhihi al-Sa^hir : Al-Dhahabl wrote this dic¬ 
tionary on the biography of his junior Professors and teachers. 

86. Kitab al-Mu^lam al-Mukhtass : He wrote this biographical diction- 

» • 

ary on the merits and biographies of his special teachers.’*' 

1. Al-Dijahabl mentioned in this book a group of contemporary pro¬ 
fessors and teachers of Hadlth where many of them lived after 
his death, like al-Salah al-^lafi, al-Izz Abl f Umar b.Jum r a, al- 

‘Imad b.KaUiir al-Taql b.Rafi*% al-Bah5 b .phalli ,al-Ta j al-Subkl, 

al- c Afif al-Matari, al-Haiz al-Husaynf. Moreover, some of them 
lived more than forty years afdfcer the death of Al-DJjahabl like 
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87. Ikhtisar Kitab al-oadr t Al-Dhahabi abridged kitab al-qadr of 
al-Bayhaqi in 3 volume. 


88. Ahadith Mukhtasar Ibn al-Hajib: Al-Dhahabi critically discu 
ssed the Hadithes mentioned in the Mukhtasar Ibn al-Hajib. 


89. Tawqif Ahl al-Towfiq ala Manaqib al-Siddiq: He wrote this 
book on the virtues of the caliph Abu Bakr Siddiq(R), in one 
volume. 

90. Nima al-Samar fi Sir at Umar : Al-Dhahabi wrote this book on 
the good conversation in the biography of the caliph Uraar(R) 
in one volume. 

91# Al-Tibyan fi Manaqib Uthman : He wrote this book on the 
virtues of the Caliph Uthman(R) in one volume. 


92. Fath al-Matalib fi Akhbar Ali b.Ali Talib: 


He wrote this book on the news and va^^^bwj^4he Caliph 

/%Tr r 

Ali b.Abi Talib(R),in one voluae.y 

71 ( Acc No- 

- 

Shams al-Din Muhammad b.Sanad (cL^f^9-2/ JL3JJ9V^^fy*tlba al - 

• ' *U’JSM T -- 

Ghimar wa al-Durar al-Kamina ; al-Sayed Ahmad Rafi c al-TahtawT^ 
al-Tanbih wa al-iqadh lima fi Dhuyul Tadhkira al-Huffaz* 
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93. Ikhtisar Kitab al-Jihad : Al-Dhahabi abridged the Kitab . 
al- Jihad of Ibn *Asakir in one volume. 

94. AkhbStr Abi Muslim al-Khurasani : Al-Dhahabi wrote this book 
about Abu Muslim al-Khurasanl, the Abbasi propagandist 1 . 

95. Al-Nubala fi Shuvakb al-Sunnali : Al-Dhahabi wrote this book 
on the biography of his chosen Professor of Hadith in one 
volume. 


1. Cf. Ibn Shakir al-Kutubl, Fawat al-Waf ayat . vol. 2, p.371 



CHAPTER-IV 


AL-2HAHAB?»S STYLE AND WORKS ON HISTORICAL LITERATURE 

Al-Dhahabi excelled most in historical literature .His princi¬ 
pal and longest work on this subject is his great general history 
entitled Tarlkh al-islam (The History of Islam) in 21 volumes. 

This work, though well known and much referred to both oriental 
and occidental scholars, has never yet been edited as a whole nor 
discussed at any length. ¥he five volumes of the work are printed 
together with al-Qhahabi's other work entitled Tabaqat _al~Mash5hxr 
wa al-A f lam at Cairo from 1367 /1947 onwards. It is an extensive 
history of Islam, beginning with the genealogy of the Prophet Muha¬ 
mmad (s) and ending with the year 700/1300-1. Al DhahabI in writing 
his history follows the system of the Kitab al-Muntazam of Ibn al- 
Jawzl, containing both the general narrative (al-hawadi^Jh al-K^fina) 
and the obituary notices of the persons who died (al-Mutawaf fun) in 
the several years. He completed the work in 741/1340. His method of 
exposition, however, as we mentioned, is not very different from 
that used by Ibn al-JawzI in the KitSb al-Muntazam except that he 
separates the biographies (al-Mutawaffun) from the general history 
(al-hawaditll al-Kaina ). The whole work as the history of those 
seven Muslim centuries (AH 1-700, AD 622-1300) is divided into 70 
classes (tabaqat) of decades as 10 Muslim years each.In ee*ch decade 
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first comes the general narrative, subdivided into the several 
years; then follow the"classes" of the obtuary notices, equally 
subdivided into the several years, and ended by the obituary noti¬ 
ces of persons whose exact dates of death could not be stated.The 
relation of the extent of the general narrative to that of the 
obituary notices is, on an average, 1 to 6 or 7, In other words for 
each class the general history is given first, then the biographies, 
covering on the average six or seven times more space ( in some MSS# 
all the biographies are put together). For the first three centuries, 
the account is largly a summary of the Tarlkh al-Rusu 1 wa al-Muluk 
of al-Tabari; for the following four centuries (A.H. 301-700, A.D. 

913 - 1300), the account is much longer, and the authorities are 
duly quoted. For each decennial period the author relates the general 
history of Islam, then the local history of various centres, chiefly 
Baghdad and Damascus then the curiosities (*ajaib),finally the bio¬ 
graphies of the people who died during that period. Al-Dhahabi was 
specially intereted in the history of the Saljuq and AyyubI dynasties, 
and he gave a very valuable account of the tragic events of the 
Mongol invasion. Though he had necessarily more and better infor¬ 


mation concerning Syria and Egypt than other countries, and was also 
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better informed concerning Bastern than westernlslam, yet he paid 
more attention to Western Islam than al-Tabari and even Ibn al-Atijir. 
He was interested also in Islamic religious divergencies,such as 
Batiniya and Shla. He threw some light on the economic vicissitudes 
of Baghdad and Damascus, quoting prices of commodities, etc. 

» 

The curiosities or wonddrs (*ajaib) include astronomical and 
meteorological events, droughts, famines, earthquakes (1067/68, 

1157, 1169/70). His account of the terrible events of 1200-1 in 
the Near East,such as famines, plague, earthquake, is particularly 
full. Other curiocities are of the kind which always appeal to the 
man in the street, anywhere, such as the story of a sorcerer, the 
appearance of an elephant in Damascus, a Ba gh dad woman who had 
double twins, etc. The biographies are very abundant but vary consi¬ 
derably in length. Many are devoted to poets, theologians, and other 
scholars, but it is not known how many, if any, are devoted to 
scientists, such as astronomers or physicians. 

Unlike his great predecessors al-Tabari, al-Masudi, Ibn al- 
JawzI, Ibn al-Athxr, whose histories though centered on Islam 
began with the creation, extending respectively to A.D.915, 950, 

1180 and 1231, al-Dhahabx began his own account with the genealogy 
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of the prophet, completely neglecting earlier times* Besides these 
four historians he made full use also of the Kitab Mirat al-Zaman 
f i TarlklL al-A c yan of Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, a chromicle from the crea¬ 
tion to 1256 A.D. while Ibn al-Athlr stopped in 1231 A.D. His other 
sources are to abundant to be enumerated here. The whole work of his 
Tarikh al-Islam is divided into classes ( tabaqat ) of decades, so 
that it contains seventy classes altogether as mentioned above. In 
each decade first comes the general narrative, subdivided into the 
several years; then follow the classes of the obituary notices, 
equally subdivided into the several years, and ended by the obituary 
notices of persons whose exact dates of death could not be stated* 
The relation of the extent of the general narrative to that of the 
obituary notices is, on an average, l to 6 or 7. The system of the 
general narrative of the first three centuries is entirely different 
from that of the last four centuries* For the first three centuries 
is is very short, giving only the gist of the matter and being but 
a concise compendium of al-TabarI*s chromicle; it enumerates the 
notable persons who died in the year concerned, then the leaders of 
the annual pilgrimage, and last the political events. For the last 
four centuries the order is quite inverted. First come the detailed 


annual records of political history, with constant references to the 
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authorities consulted; then there follow those of local administra¬ 
tive history, specially of Baghdad and Damascus; then the strange 
things (al-ajaib) i.e. the curiosities and striking phenomena of 
the year are recorded; then comes the enumeration of the leaders 
of the annual pilgrimage from Baghdad and Damascus, and last the 
list of the names of the notabilities who died in the year concerned. 
The literary value of the general narrative is in its recording of 
events neglected by Ibn al-Athir in his al-Kamil fl al-Tarlkh. such 
as (1) the history of the Saljuqs, Ayyubids, and the Mongol inva¬ 
sion; (2) the internal development of Islam, specially the Batinis 
and the Shi*is; (3) western Islam,. Al- Dh ahabl ♦ s tendency is, there¬ 
fore, to record the development of the whole of Islam although his 
narrative is more detailed for Syria and Egypt than for other count¬ 
ries . 

The obituary notices record the biographies of all the Caliphs 
and minor rulers of both the Eastern and the Western Islam; then the 
viziers, generals, and functionaries of rank; then the jurisconsults 
and theologians of all the schools of canon law as well as other 
scholars; and last the poets, whose biographies contain numerous 


quotations from their works. The obituary notices in general follow 
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the scheme of the tabagat works; they have for greater historical 
value than the general narrative has. 

About al-Dhahabi»s Tarikh al-Islam Shaikh Kamal al-Din Ibn al- 
zamilikani, says that he stopped at al-D h ahabl ^s ^1-1siam one after 
another parts till he completed the reading of its entire parts. 

Then he opines that, it is a book of learning and science which 
embraces all the Maghazis . Siyars and events till the end of 700 A.H. 
Al-Dhahabi's Tarikh is so large that the MS. tradition is very irre¬ 
gular. Though there are over 50 MSS, most of them represent only 
parts of the work and among them they do notcwer the whole text. 

The MSs of Aya Sophia nos. 3005-14 are autographs of the author 1 . 
There are translations of the Tarikh al-Islam , either partial or 
abridged, in Persian and Turkish. 

Al-Dhahabl at the. time of writing and preparing his Tarjkfr 
al-Islam consulted the following books : 

(l) DalsCil al-Nubuyyah of al-Bayhaql 
(ii) Sirat al-Nabi of Ibn Ishaq. 

1. Cf. G.Sarton. Introduction to the History of Science^ Baltimore; 

The Williams & Wilkins Co. 1947 ),Vol.II, P.684; Brockelmann, 

GAL, ii, pp. 46-8; GAL Sup. ii, PP.45-7.Brockelmann enumerated 


all the oriental references and manuscripts of the work 
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(iii) Kitab al-MaqhazI of Ibn *Aidh al-Katib. 

(iv) Al-T^bagat al-Kubra of Muhammad b.Saad,Katib al-Waqidl. 

(v) T arlkh of Abu'Abdallah al-Bukhari 

(vi) Al-Tarlkh al-Kabir of Abu Bakr Ahmad b.Abi Khaythama. 

(vii) Marifat al-TSrI)cfr of Ya*qub al-FasawI^ (d. 277/890) • 

2 

(viii) The Small History of Muhammad b.al-Mutjjanna al-Anazi. 

(ix) The History of Abu Hafs al-FallSs^(d. 249/863), 

(x) The history of Abu Bakr b.Abi Sjjaiba. 

(xi) The History of al-Waqidi. 

(xii) The History of al-Haytjjam b.*Ad£. 

(xiii) The Histor y of Khalifa b.Kjjayyat. 

1. He is Yaqub b. Sufyan al-Fasawx of Persia. He was a great Persian 
Imam . He travelled from the Bast to the West. His numerous works 
are mainly based on Sufisim and Piety. Cf. Ibn al-Athir al -Lubab 
fl al-Ansab . vol.2, P.156. 

2. He is Anaza b.Asad b.Rabxa b.Nizar b.Ma'd b .Adnan of Basrah.Imam 
al-Bukharl and other Muhaddi^jes narrated from him.Cf*lbn al- 
AthTr, al-Lubab fI al-Ansab . vol.2, P.156. 

He is Abu Hafs f Umar b.^Ali b.Bahar of Basrah.He settled in Baghdad. 
Imam al-Bukharl, Abfl DaBd al-Tirmidhi and others narrated from 
him. He died in Surra Man Raa in 249/863. 


3 
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(« iv ) Al-Xabaq&t of Khalifa b.Khayyat. 

(xv) Xarikh Dimashq (»Xhe History of Damashq) of Abu Zura al- 
DimashqI. 

(xvi) A l-Futuh of Sayf bfUmar. 

(xvii) Kitab al-Nusab of al-Zubayr b.Bakkar. 

(xviii)A 1-Musnad of Imam Ahmad b.Hanbal, 

(xix) The History of al-Mufaddal b.Ghassan al-Ghallabl. 

(xx) Kjtab al-Jarh wa al-Xa'dil of Yahya b.Muin. Xhis Yahya was 
the professor of Imam al-Bukharl, Muslim and Ahmad b.Hanbal. 

(xxi) Kitab al-Jarh wa al-XaclIl of *Abd al-Rahman b.Abx Hatim. 

In the process of compiling his T arikh al-Islam al-Dhahabl 
also studied the following historical books : 

(i) Xarikh al-Xabarl 

(ii) Xarikh of Ibn al-Athlr. 

(iii) Xarikh of Ibn al-Fardl 

(iv) Silat of Ibn Bashkul 

* 

(v) Xakmilah al-Silah of Ibn Abar in al-Ilan bi al-Xawbikh li man 
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dha mma al-Tarikh of al-Sakhawi. 

(vi) Al-Kami 1 of Ibn 6 Adi 

(vii) Sibt Ibn al-JawzI, Mirat al-Zaman . 

The Tarlkh al-lslam of al-Dhahabi was continued by atleast 
six hands. Three of these continuations are extant: (1) from 701/ 
1301-2 to 740/1339-40 by al-Dhahabi himsfclf ; (2) from 701/1301 to 
786/1384-5 by e Abd al-Rahim al- ‘Iraqi /Ifriqx and his son Ahmad (d. 
826/1422-23) only the latter* s work being extant; (3) from 701/1301- 
2 to 790/1388 by Taql al-Dln Ibn Qadi Shuhba (d. 851/1447-8) in his 

C 1 

al-Ilam bi Tarikh al-lslam • 

Owing to the voluminous character of the Tarlkh al-lslam 
it was abridged many times. Six abridgments were made by al-Dhahabi 
himself. They are as-follows : 

(i) Kitab Duwal al-lslam or al-Tarikh al-Saqhxr (Small history), 
published at Hyderabad in 1337/1918-9 

(ii) Al-Ibar fi Akhbar al-Bashar mimman c abar ( Muntakhab al-Tarijcl? 
al -Kabxr) an abridgment of the biographical classes. These 
two works combined give a fairly good synopsis of the whole 
of the Tarxjch al-lslam . 

1. Cf.Moh.Ben Chaneb . Encyclopadia of Islam (Leiden: E.J.Bri11,1965) 
vol.ii, P.215. 
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(iii) Tadhkirat al-Huffaz . published at Hyderabad in 1332-3/1914-5 

in five volumes. The best known abridgement and continuation of 

the work was done by al-Suyuti under the title Tabagat al- 

• • 

Huffaz. published by F.wustenfeld at Gottingen in 1833-4. Al- 

Suyutl*s (d.911/1505) continuation was also published at 

Damascus in 1347/1928-9. The Tadhkirat al-Huffaz is also the 

• • 

basis of the Tabagat al-^1^5flivva of Ibn QadI “ihjuhba. 

(iv) Al-Isaba fl Tairld Asma’al-Sahaba, an alphabetical list of 
• • 

Muhammad’s (s), companions based chiefly on the Usd al-Ghaba 
of Ibn al-Athir. printed at Hayderabad in 1315/1897-8. 

(v) Tabagat al-Kubra al-Mas hh urin published in Seven parts in 

• *—** 9 

al-Hidaya ( an Arabic periodical in Turkey), vol.iv, 1331/ 
1912-3 and ff. 

(vi) Sivar Alam al-Nubala *. printed in 2 volumes at Cairo n.d. 1 

(vii) Al-Ibar fi Khabar man’Abar , a transcript, enlarged in some 
passages, of al-Dhahabl ♦ s work under the same title (as 
mentioned in No.2) by Ibn Qadl §huhba(d. 85l/l447-8). 

(viii)A similar recension of the same work by Ibn al-Shamma al- 
Halabi (d. 936/1529-30), extending to 734/1323-4. 

1. Ibid, vol.ii, PP. 215-16. 
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(ix) Al"Mukhtasar min T ar lkh al-Islam wa Tabaqat a l- Mashahlr wa 

al-Alam , by Ibn lldekiz al-Muazzaml al-Adill al-AyyubX.These 
works on al -Dhahabi* s Tarikh abridgments are the extractions 
from the biographical "Classes" (Tabaqas) only 1 . 

Two other historical works of al-Dhahabi are extant.They 
are as follows : 

(i) Mukhtasar . li Tarik^ Baghdad li Ibn al-Dubaythi a synophsis 

of the history of Baghdad according to Ibn a 1-Dub ay "Mil (d.637/ 
1239-40). 

(ii) Mukhtasar Akhbar al-Nahwiyyin li Ibn al-Qiftl . a synopsis of 
Ibn al-Qiftx's (d. 646/1248-9) History of the Grammarians 2 . 

Al-Dhahabi also wrote some other works on historical 
literature. They are as follows : 

(i) Al-Tarikh al-Mumatta* in six volumes. The work is an manuscrip 

- 3 

f orm . 

1. Ibid, pp. 215-16. 

2. Ibid. 

Cf.Ibn al-*Imad al-Hanball, Shadhrat al-Dhahab , (Beyrut: al- 
Maktab al-Tujjarl, n.d), Vol.vi, PP. 155-56. 


3 
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(ii) Kitab Duwal al-islam . published in two volumes. 

(iii) Kitab al-Ubab on history. The work is in MS.form. 

c < _ 

(iv) Al-Ilan bi wafayat al-Alam . The work is found in MS.form. 
Al-phahabi also abridged a number of historical works.The 

following are to be mentioned : 

(i) T arikh Naysabur of Abu “Abdallah al-Hakira al-Naysaburi, one 
volume. 

(ii) Tarikh Misr of Abu Said b.Yunus. 

(iii) Kitab al-Mustadrak written on hadith literature by al-Hakim 

— C 

Abu Abdallah, in 2 volumes. 

(iv) Tarxkh Baghdad of Abu Bakr al-Khatib al-Baghdadl in 2 volumes. 
(,v) Tarxkh Dimashq of Abu al-Qasim al-Hafiz b^Asakir in 10 volumes. 

(vi) T arikh Abi Sa‘d b.al-Sum f anl . It is a supplement of Tarikh IfrjQ 
Jarir al-Tabari . 

(vii) Kitab al-Ansab of al-Sumanl. 

(viii) Tarikh of al-Qadi Shams al-Din b .Kljallikan. 

(ix) Tarikh of al-Allama Shihab al-Dxn Aba SJjamma al-Halabi. 

(x) Tarikh of al-Shaikh Qutub al-Din b.al-Yunini. This work of al 
yunini is a supplement of Tarikh Mirat al-zaman of §J?ams al- 
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al-Din Yusuf known as Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi. These two books 
(Nos. ix & x ) are written on the events and years 1- . 

(xi ) Tahdhxb al-Kamal of al-Mizzi. A1 -Dhahabl named his abridgement 
as Tadhhib al- Ta h<jbib 

(xii) A1-Dhahabi also abridged the T ahdhlb in one volume and named 
it as al-Kashif . 

(xiii)He also abridged the Kitab al-Atraf of al-Mizzi. 

(xiv) Al-Muhalli of Ibn Hazam. 

(xv) K itab al-Faruq of Shaikh al-lslam al-Ansari and he corrected 



(xvi) Al-QhahabI also abridged the Wafayats of al-Mundhari and 
Sharif al-Nassabah. 

1. Cf. Ibn Shakir alrKutubi. Fawat al-Wafayat (Egypt: Maktaba al- 
Nahda al-Misriyyah,1951), vol.2,P.371; al-Dhahabi. Tarito al - 
Islam , Preface. PP.16-17. 


2 


Ibid, PP. 6-7 



.CHAPTER-V 


AL-DHAHABI»S TARIKH AL-ISLAM :A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 

As we know that al-Qhahabi' s Principal and longest work is his 

great general history entitled Tarikh al-Islam (The History of IslSm). 

This work, though well known and much referred to by both oriental 

and occidental scholars, has never yet been edited as a whole nor 

discussed at any length. The following parts of the Tarikh al-Islam 

have hitherto been edited: (l) The biography of Ibn Ru§Jjd by J.E. 

e 

Renan, Averroes el’Averroisrae, Appendice iv, 2 edition, Paris,1861* 

(2) The biography of Abu al-Ala al-Ma^arri,which is more copious than 
that of Ibn (Challikan and also following different sources, has been 
edited from the MS.of the British Museum, No.1637 as an appendix to 
the Letters of Abu al-Ala of Maarat al-Numan , by D.S. Margoliouth 

in the Anecdota Oxoniniensa , Semitic Series (Oxford,1898),PP.129-37. 

(3) The biography of Umara*al-Yamanl is edited from the Ms. of the 

British Museum, No.1639, by H. Derenbourg in his Oumara du yemen. 

Sa vie et son auvre, tome ii, Paris, 1902, PP.491-5. (4) Shcrt 

excerpts are printed in the notes to the Dhavl tarikh Dimashq of 

Ibn al-Qalanisx, ed. H.p.Amedror, Bayrut, 1908 1 2 . Al-Dhahabx’s Tarikh 

al-Islam is printed together with his Tabagat al-Magj>ahir Wa al-/flam 

in 5 volumes at Cairo from 1367/1947 onwards by Hasan al- Din al- 

2 

Qudsi. The entire book consists of 21 volumes . B u t al-Ziriklx says 
that the book conists of 36 volume, from which only 5 volumes are 

3 

published . Ibn Shakir al-Kutubl says that the book consists of 20 

1. Cf. Joseph De Semogyi,"The Tarikh al-Islam of al-Dhahabi'.' Thc Royal 
Asiatic Society^ Journal of Great Britain and Ireland. (London, 1932) 
P.823, n-1. 

2, Cf. *Umar Rida Kahhala, Mu c jam al-Muallif If lt Bairut: Maktaba al-Muthann 
wa Dar Ihya al-Turath al- c Arabi, 1376/1957 ), vol .8, P.289 ;Muhammad 
Kurd^Ali, Kunuz al-Ajdad (Damascus: Matbaa ai-Taraqql, 1370/1950), 
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20 volumes 1 2 3 '. Salah al-Din al-Munajjid opines that the book consists 
2 

of 21 volumes . it was al-Dhahabi•s most ambitious work. It is so 
large work that the MS. tradition is very irregular. Though there 
are over 50 MSS, most of them represent only parts of the work, and 
among them they do not cover the whole text. The decades A.H.131-40, 
231-60, 281-300 are still missing; the decades A.H.141-70, 261-80, 
are extent only in part. The MSS of Aya Sophia Nos. 3005-14 are 

3 

autographs of the author . Now I like to evaluate and analysis al- 
Dhahabl 1 s Tarikh al-Islam in the following sections: 

SECT ION-"A" 

The Manuscripts of the Tarlkh al-Is 1 am 

4 

The Tarlkh al-Islam consisted of 21 volumes . But according 
to Hajjl Khalifa (No.2220) it consists of 12 volum* and Ibn gjjakir 
aleKutubi 20 volumes. It contains a ©enerkl history upto A.H.700/A.D 
1300, and was finished by al-Dhahabl by the year 741/1340, i.e, seven 

P.371; Ibn al-^mad, Shadhrat al-Dhahab (Bairuts al-Maktab al-Tujjari 
n.d)vol.iv, P.155; al-Dhahabl. TSrlkh al-Islam .ed. Husam al-Din al- 
Qudsi(Cario: Maktaba al-QudsI, 1367/1948)vol,i, PP.6-7. 

3. Cf. al-Zirikhll, al -A^lam . 2nd edn. vol.6, P.22. 

1. Cf.Ibn Shakir al-Kutubl, Fawat al-Wafayat , ed. M.Muhyi al-Dln 
6 Abd al-Hamld (Egypt: Maktaba al-Nahada al-Misriyya,1951),vol.ii, 

P.371. 

2. Cf .al-Dhahabl, Siyar al-Nubala’, ed. Salah al-Din al-Munajjid with 
a forwarding of Taha Husayn (Bgypt : Dar al-Maarif, 1956),vol.i,PP. 
31-6. Here the publisher placed a monograph of the 1st page of the 
21st volume of al-Dhahabl*s Tarlkh al-Islam, a manuscript copy of 
the book is available in Aya Sofia and the last page of the same 
volume. 

3. Cf.G.Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, vol.iii.PP . 
964-5. 
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years before his death, which struck one of the later al-Dhahabl 

specialists, Ibn QidI Shuhba (d. 851/1447), who said, "It is strange 

that he (al-Dhahabi) stopped in his Tarikh al-Islam at the year 700 

A.H. and did not continue it to the year 740 a .H., as he did in his 

al-Ibar , for it was continued in his presence by both al-Yunini to 

his own time and al-Jazarl*. The work was discovered part by part 

by Kamal al-Dln b.'Abd al-W5hid bfAbd al-Karlm b.Al-Zamlikanx who 

said "It is an illustrious book " His opinion was certainly not 

shared by one of the most prominent pupils of al-Dhahabi, *Abd al- 

Wahhab Taj al-Dln al- Sufcki according to whom "It would be an exce- 

2 

llent work, if it were free from a certain bias » The work exists 

in a number of manuscripts contained in different European and 

Oriental libraries. The hitherto known manuscripts containing parts 

3 

of the work are as follows 

4. I^i-ghahabl, Tarxjch, al-Islam , ed. Husara al-Dln al -QudsI, vol ,i, PP. 6-7. 

1. Cf. Joseph De Somogyi, "The Tarikb al-islam of al-ghahabi," The. 
Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
(London,1932)P.824. 

2. Cf.Al-Subkl, Tabaqat al-£hafi*yya al-Kabra , 1st ed. (Egypt: al- 
Matba'a al-Husayaiyya n.d.), vol,5, P.217. 

3. Cf. Brockelmann, GAL , vol.ii, P.46-7} Encyclopaedia of Islam 
^al-Dhahabl"; Iliyas Surkis, Majmua al-Matbflat al-Arabiyya (Cario. 

1928); Hand-Lis t, Cambridge,No. 182 • Supp.Cat.of the British Museum, 

No.468; List, British Museum, since 1894, Or 48 and Or.5578, the 

hand written list of Oriental Mss.of the British Museum from 1911- 
-<- ' > 

J.Horevitz, Aus den Bibliotheken von Kairo, Damaskus and Konstanti- 
nopel, Berlin, 1907( Mitteil, d. Sent. f. Orient, Spr. ), PP .0-13; 
O.Spiesz, Op.cit, PP.70-2. 
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(1) Cambridge (Browne),vol.i, No.182: the beginning, down to the 

death of the Prophet(s). 

(2) Faydullah,No.1480; Vol.i, A.H. l-ll. 

(3) Aya Sophia, No.3005; Vol.ii, A.H. 1-29. 

(4) Kopruluzadb, No.1015: Pt. i, A.H. 1-40. 

(5) Paris, No.1580: vol.i, A.H.1-40, (and not 1880 as given by 
Brockelmann, Loc, cit., and Horovit z , Lpc.cit). 

(6) Dr.Lee, No.71: vol.i, A.H. 1-40. 

(7) Tunis (Mosque of Zaytuna, Catalogue of B.Roy), No.4830: vol.i 
the life of Muhammad and the political narrative of A.H.3-10, 
copied from the autograph. 

(8) Aya Sophia, No.3016: A.H. 41-120. 

(9) Bodleian Library (Ury), No.652 : A.H. 41-130. 

(10) Tunis (Mosque of Zaytuna, Catalogue of B.Roy), No.4831; vol.vi, 
A.H.40-130. 

(U)Kopruluzade, No.1016: Pt. iv, A.H. 51-80. 

(12) Kopruluzade, No.1018 (thus on the first page; in the margin 
outside, No.1019): A.H.81-110, the biographies of the decade 
A.H. 100-110 are only given as far as^Abd al-Rahman b.Jabir 
b/Abdallah al-Ansari. 

(13) Gotha (Pertsch), No.1563: A.H.143-5 (And not 1573, as given by 
Brocklemann, Loc.cit). 

(14) British Museum, Or. 9256 (not yet catalogued): A.H.151-70,from 
the XVIth Class only the biographies from the letter Za to the 
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end are given, from the XVIIth Class only the general narrative and 
biographies as far as Daud al-Tay, according to a nob on fol. 110 it 
is an autograph of al-$afadi. 

15)Strasbourg (Spitta), No.12: A.H. 161-80, of which A.H. 161-70 is 
incomplete. 

16) Aya Sophia, No.3006: A.H. 180-200: the beginning is 

17) Cairo, vol.v, P.21: A.H.181-200: according to fol.162 it is an 
autograph dated in A.H.726. 

18) Bodleian Library (Ury), No.659: A.H. 191-200. 

19) Aya Sophia,No.3007: vol.viii, A.H.203-30. 

20) Kopruluzade, No.1017: Pt.xiii, A.H.266-80; the title and the beginning 
are wanting, the biographies of A.H.271-80 only extend to Muhammad b. 
Yusuf b.Isa. 

21) British Museum, Or.48: A.H. 301-50. 

22) Kopruluzade, N o .l0l9: Pt. xv, A.H. 301-50, without the biographies 
of A.H.341-50. 

23) Paris, ‘\>.1581: vol.vi, A.H.301-400 (but according to Brocklemann 
and Horovitz, Loc.cit., only till A.H. 370). 

24) Gotha (Pertsch), No.l564J vol.vii, A.H.351-400; it breaks off among 
the biographies of A.H, 399 . 

25) British Museum, No.1636: vol.xii, A.H.351-400. 

26) Aya Sophia, No.3008: vol.xii, A.H.351-400; it only contains the 
the biographis. 
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27 ) British Museum,No.1637:vol.xiii, A.H.401-50. 

28) Aya Sophia, No.3009: vol.xii(Sic 1), A.H.401-50. 

29) British Museum, No.1638: Vol.xiv, A.H.451-90. 

30) Umumiyya, No.5015: A.H.451-700 i.e. to the end of the work. 

31) Munich, Nr. 378'- A.H.487-90 and A.H.501-50. 

32) Cario, vol.v, P.22: A.H.500-30, it only contains the biographis. 

33) Aya Sophia, No.3010:vol.xv, A.H.501-50; the general narrative 
is complete, the biographis, however, extend only to A.H.596. 

34) Boddeian Library (Ury), No.649 : A.H.531-80. 

35) British Museum, Or. 5578: A.H.551-70, copied from the autograph. 

36) British Museum, No.1639: Vol.xiv, A.H.561-80; the first decade 
is incomplete, only comprising A. H.563-70. 

37) Aya Sophia, No.3015: A.H.571-700. 

38) British Museum, No.1640: vol.xvii and xviii, A.H.581-610 the 
general narrative to A.H.620. 

39) Paris, No.1582: Perhaps vol.x, A.H.581-620, with a gap between 
fols. 128 and 129. 

40) Aya Sophia, No.303)1: vol.xviii, A.#1.601-20. 

41) Aya Sophia, No.3012: vol.xix, A.H.621-40, the general narrative 
to A.H.650. 

42) Bodleian Library (Ury) No.654: A.H,621-60. 

43) Aya Sophia, No.3013,vol.xx, A.H.651-70, the biographies from 


A.H. 641 onwards 
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Kopruluzade, No.1018(continuation of the MS.quoted under No.12): 
A.H.656-70, the general narrative of A.H.656 and the biographies 
of A.H.661-80 are not contained. 

45 ) Bodleian Library(Ury),No.656: A.H.661-700, the general narrative 
only to A.H.680. 

46) Aya Sophia,No.3014 : xxi, A.H.671-700. 

47) British Museum, No.1641:Vol.xxii, A.H.681-90, it only contains 
biographies. 

48) Koprutuzade, N©.1020: Pt. xxxvi,A.H.681-700, the biographies 
only from A.H.686 onwards. 

49) British Museum, Supplement .No.486 : A.H.681-700, the general 
narrative from A.H.691. 

50) British Museum, Or. 7967(not yet catalogued): four fragments 
containing biographies from A.H,687-88, 690,691-5, 691, corres¬ 
ponding to parts of British Museum, No.1641 and British Museum, 
supplement, Ho.4.86. 

51) Seray, No.2910: in twenty-three volumes. 

52) Damadzade Qadx s Askar Muhammad Murad, ^o,1433: an unidentified 

• • ' 

volume of the work, 

Kopruluzade, No.1021,though denoted by a later hand as Tarikh 
al-Islam li, al -Dhahabx which title is preceded by the word dhayl by 
a still later hand, is no part of our work,but as seen from its 
concluding words - part of the Mukhtasar fi tarikh al-bashar of Abu 
al-Fida 1 

1. Cf. Horovitz, op.cit., P.il. 
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From the Mss* quoted above Aya Sophia, Nos.3005-16 comprise parts 
of two copies: Nos. 3005-14 being parts of one copy and Nos.3015-16 
those of another copy. Nos.3005-14 are autographs of al-Dhahabi himself 
and must therefore be considered in the first place for a possible 
edition of the Tarikh al-Islam . 

From the Mss hitherto known we can fairly well-reconstruct the 
whole Tarikh al-Islam. except the decades A. H. 131-40, 231-60, 281-300. 
The decades A.H. 141-70 and 261-80 are extant only in part. 

Like many other Arabic works on general history, al-Dljahabi's 
work was also continued by different later hands. We know of the foll¬ 
owing continuations of the Tarikh al-Islam : 

(1) A continuation comprising the biographies of A.H.701-40 by al- 
Dhahabi himself; it is in Leiden, No.765. 

2 

(2) A continuation by al-Yuninl (d. 726/1326): non-existing • 

3 

(3) A continuation bj? al-Jazarl (d. 833/1429); non-existing . 

(4) A continuation by Abu al-Fadl *Abd al -Rahim al-Iraqi (d.806/1404) ; 

4 

non-existing, it comprised A.H. 701-61. 

(5) A continuation of the work of *Abd al-Rahim al-^Iraqi by his Son 
Ahmad bi *Abd alvRahim al-*Iraq£ (d. 826/1423), comprising A.H. 
762-86; it is in Kopruluzade, No.1081^. 

1. Cf.Horovitz,0p.cit.,P.11. 

2. Cf.Hajji Khatrfa.No.222Q. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Cf.Brockelmann, GAL . Vol.ii, P.65* Bankipore Cat .. vol.v,Part ii, 

No.442; Horovitz, Op.cit,P. 12 . 

5. Cf. Brockelmann, Op.cit, vol.ii, P.67: Bankipore Cat ., vol.v,part 


No.318 
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(6) A continuation by Ibn Q&dl Shuhfoa (d. 851/1447) entitled 

al-Ilam bi-Tarikh al-lslam . which exists in the following 

MSS: 1 Bodleian Library (Ury), No.721: A.H.691-740; Paris, 

Nos.1598-1600: A.H 741-80; Kopruluzade, No.1027; A.H. 689- 

2 

791; Faidullah, No.1403: A.H.600-90 . 

Owing to the voluminous character of the Tarikh al-lslam , many 
abridged editions were made of it.As a matter of fact, there is 
hardly any other Arabic work on general history which has more 
mukhtasar than the Tarikh al-lslam. These abridged editions were 
known even earlier than the great work itself and have always been 
in general use as concise and reliable works of reference. Some of 
them were made by al- Dh ahabi himself and others by Ibn QadI SJhuhba, 

Ibn al-ghamma and Ildukuz al-Ayyubl. According to their subject 
matter, these compendiums are to be divided into two classes: (l) 
those containing both general narrative and obituary records,such 
as the Kitab Duwal al-lslam known as al-T5rikh al-Saghlr (Little His¬ 
tory) and the Kitab al-*Ibar fi ftkhbar man *abar (Ghabar) known as al- 
Tarikh al-Aswat or al-Mutawassit ( Medium History) by'the author 
himself, or (2) biographical compendiums, such as the Tabaqat al- 

3 

Huffaz, Tabaqat al-QurraJ and Si var al- Nubala'by al-^hahabl himself. 

• » • 

1. Cf.Hajjl Khalifa, Kashf al-Zunun , Nos.951 and 2098; Spiesz, op.cit, 
P.71, Ammerkung I. 

2. Spies z , Op.cit, P.71,also quotes Kopruluzade, No.1189, as a conti¬ 
nuation of the Tarikh al-Islara bv al-Sakkawf (d. 902/1497), but.as 

1 *—■* 1 • 

its title shows ( tVajiz al-Kalam fl Dhavl Duwal al-lslam ). it is 
a continuation of the Duwal al-lslam of al-Dhahabi. 

3. For the compendiums of the Tarikh al-Islam . see. Joseph De Soraogyi's 
paper in the Islamica . Leipzig( 1932) ,PP. 334-53. O.Spiesz also 
mentions a Muntakhab al-Tar £kh al-Kabxr . a MS of which is in Weli 
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The more enumeration of these well-knbwn works can testify the great 
literary value of their source, the Tarikh al-Islam. 

We may suppose that such an important work was also translated 
into other oriental languages. At least the existence of a persian 
translation was proved by petisde la Croix, who at the end of his 
work, Histoire du Grand Genghizcan( Paris, 1710), enumerates his 
authorities on the history of the Mongols, among which he mentions 
a persian translation of an extract entitled Intikhab al-Salatin 
from the Tarikh al-islam of al-Dhahabi 1 . This extract treats of 
the fourth class of the second order of the Kings”, i.e. of the 
Mongol Kings, " The first of whom had been the great Chengiz Khan 
and the Kings of Persia of the race, the first of whom had been 
Hulaku, his grandson”. According to Petis de la Croix, this book 
was written in 757/1536. This date is evidently wrong, because it 
is the year A.d. 1536 and not 1536 that corresponds to A. H.757.Supp¬ 
osed that this hijra-date is correct, this persian translation had 
been made at a very early date after the death of al-Dhahabi. It 
must have comprised only that part of the Tarikh al-islam which inc¬ 
luded the history of the Mongols, i.e. roughly the seventh century A.H. 
Unfortunately we know nothing particular of this translation of the 
Tarikh al-Islam, except the reference of Petis de la Croix. But even 

No.2449,it treats in three classes: (i) of the compendiums of 
Muhammad and of the Tabxun; (2) of the fugahS* and ‘ ulawa , ( 3 )of the 
hukama *and Atibba * including also the Greek philosophers, op.cit, 
P.73. 

1. Cf. Petis de la Croix, Histoire du Grand Genghizcan (Paris,1710), 
P.550. 
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this is significative of the 


great importance of 


al-gsiiahabi ‘s work' 


S EOT I ON- 1 B • 

An Analysis of the Tarikh al-Islam 

As its title implies, the Tarikh al-Islam treats of the history 
of Islam only: it begins with the geneology of Muhammad and does 
not deal with the earlier period of history.lt therefore, does not 
follow the scheme of Arabic works on general history which start 
with the Creation, then proceed to the history of Adam, of the 
of the Prophets and of the ancient peoples (specially the Jews and 
the Persians), and then give the genealogy of Muhammad and the 
history of Islam. This is the scheme adopted by al-Tabari and foil* 
owed by Ibn al-Athir, al-Masudi, and obher historians, and also by 
Ibn al-Jawzl; this latter expressly indicates in the title of his 
kitab al-Muntazam that it is a general history ( Akhbar a1- Muluk 
wa al-Umam) and mot merely an Islamic history. 

Notwithstanding this, al -Dhahabi adopted the general scheme 
of the Kitab al-Muntazam in his Tarikh al-Islam . His work, like 
that of Ibn al-Jawzl, is also both a general history and a collec¬ 
tion of biographies, with this essential difference, however,that 
he does not give the biographical records in the same chapter to¬ 
gether with the general narrative as Ibn al-jawzx does, but he 

1. Brockelmann, GAL . Vol.ii, P.67 mentions also a Tarkish translation 

of the Tarikt) al-Islam in Berlin (Turkischer Katalog, No. 192) .This 

is,however, the Turkish translation of another work on geneeal 
history, the al-Bidaya wa al-Nihaya of Ibn Katjjir al-Dimasjjql 
(d. 774/1372). 
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entirely separates both parts from one another. Both the general 
narrative (al-haw&di-yj al-Kaina) and the biographies (al-Mutawaf fun) 
are divided into classes (tabaqat ) of ten years so that the whole 
work consists of seventy classes beginning with A.H.I and ending 
with a.H. 700. The classes of the general narrative come first,sub- . 
divided into the years of each decade,• and followed as separate 
parts of the work by the classes of the biographies 1 . These latter 
are equally subdivided into the years of each decadd qnd completed 
generally by a separate chapter giving the biographies of those 
whose dates of death could not be stated exactly but can be approxi¬ 
mately ranked into one decade (entitled Dhikru man tuwuffiya bada 
sanatin,,, taqriban wa ila Sanatin The relation of the general 

narrative to the biographies is rather unequal, the former compri¬ 
ses one-sixth or one-seventh of the thick manuscript volumes and 
the remaining space is devoted to the biographies, 

SECTION- «C » 

General .Narrative (Hawadiyi) of it 

In the general narrative al-Dhahabl follows the example of the 
former historians, subdividing with the words "Wa fiha" (" and in 
this. Sc. year"). There is, however, a substantial difference 
between the subject matter of the general narrative of the first 
three centuries and that of the following four centuris. In the 

1. In several manuscript volumes all the classes of the general 
narrative are grouped together and are followed by all the 
classes of the boographies. 
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first three centuries A.H. the records are very short, not detailed, 
and only give the gist of the matter. They can be styled a concise 
compendium of the Tarikh al-Rusul wal-muluk of al-Tabari , the general 
use of which was so common and well - Known that al-Dhahabl considered 
it superfluous to give a detailed narrative of the events in this 
period. Usually there is a short enumeration of the more notable 
persons who died in the year in question - they are always recorded 
in full among the boographies - then there follows, as a rule, the 
mention of the leaders of the annual pilgrimage, though sometimes 
this is put to the end of the general narrative. Last are recorded 
the political events well known from al-Tabarx. 

Of a different character is the general narrative of the last 
four centuries (A.H. 301-700). The records are of considerable leng¬ 
th, with constant references to the authority consulted by al-Dhahabi, 
which clearly shows his intention of writing a continuation of al- 
Tabari’s work. For this reason the scheme of the general narrative 
of this second post Tabari, period of the Tarikh al-ls!5m is differ¬ 
ent from that of the first period. First came the detailed records of 
political history, then follow, as a rule, those of local history and 
administrative affairs, those of Ba ghd ad and Damascus are specially 
well recorded. Together with the latter are recorded the so-called 

r 

aiaib or strange things),: the curiosities and striking phenomena 

of the year and then the leaders of the pilgrimage from Baghdad 

and Damascus, followed by a short enumeration of the more notable 

1 

persons who died in the year in question . 

1. Cf. Joeseph de Somogyi, "The Tarikh al-Islam of al-Dhahabl" 

T he Journal of the R oyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1932), 
PP.831-32. 
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In drawing up this system al-Bhahabl entirely adopted that 
of Ibn al-Jawzi in his Kitab al-Muntazam. Like his illustrious 
master, he also makes a point of guoting his authorities, whereby 
we can reliably state what sources he consulted in compiling his 
general narrative. 

In orddr to presnt a clear account of the literary value of the 
Tarikh al-Islam we give a concise enumeration of the events which 
are either not recorded in Ibn al-Athlr’s al-Kamil fi al-t&rikh or 
are recorded also from 1-300, also recorded in al-Tabari. The addi¬ 
tional authorities mentioned in the narrative of al-Dtjahabl are put 
in parenthesis; where none are mentioned the possible authorities 
are likely to be either Ibn al-Jawzi or Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi 1 . 

(a) Political history : 

A.H.301; al-Khada.nl was taken prisoner by the Caliph al-Muqtadir. 
yallaj was imprisoned ( more detailed then al-Tabari,iii, P.2289).Abu 
Said al-Jannabl was murdered (Thabit b.Sinan).Al-Mahdi*s army was sent 
to Egypt (al-Musabbihl). 

A.H.302: Ibn al-Jassas was captured (Ibn al-Jawzi, al-TanukJfrl) • 

A.H.305: al-Muqtadir received the legate of the Romans (AbQ 
Bakr al-Suli). 

2 

A.H.306: death of Abu al-Abbas b. Sarij (al Oaraqutnl). 

A.H.309: execution of HallSj, his biography (Ibn B&kuy5 al- 

§herazl, Abu al-Husayn b. Muhammad al- Minadi, Ahmad b. Yusuf 

al-TanulUji, Ab3 Bakr al-S51I, r All b. Ahmad al-Hasib, Ibn Hauqal, Ibn 

al-Jawzx, Thabit b.Sinan, al-Sullamxj Tarikh). 

1. The MSs.consul ted are those of the British Museum and the 
Bodleiam Library. 

. Cf. Ibn al-Athlr, vol .viii ,p .85 , gives his name as SeriliV 


2 
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A.H.311 : removal of Hamid b. al-*Abbas from the Wazirate. The 

vilayat of Ibn al-Furat (al- Masudl). 

A.H. 314: The Qaraatians in Iraq (Tidbit b.Sinan). 

A.H. 317 : the Qarmatians in Baghdad (Thabit b.Sinan), and 
in Makka (Abu Bakr Muhammad b .^\11 b. al-Qasim al-(>hahabi. Muhammad 
al-Isfahani, al-Simnani: Tarxkh . al-Qilawi, Muhammad b. al-Rabi'b. 
Sulayman al-Maraghl). 

A.H. 320: rule of Mu’nis in Mansil, assassianation of al-Muqtadir 
(al-Suli, Thabit b.Sinan, Ishaq b.Ismail al-Naubakhtl). 

A.H. 322: deposition of al-Qahir billah; caliphate of al-Radi 
billah (Thabit b.Sinan, al-Qadl Aby al-Husayn, Mahmud al-Isfahani, 
al-Suli, Muhammad b. ‘All al. KhurasanI, al-Masudl). Death of al-Mahdl 
^Ubaydallah, lord of Egypt (al-Qadl c Abd. al-Jabbar b. Ahmad b.*Abd al- 
Jabbar al-Basri, Ibn al-BaqillAni: Kashf al-Asrar al-Batiniyya , Ibn 
KhallikSn. an anonymous Tarlkh al-Qayrawanx )» 

A.H.324 : arrest of Ibn Muqla (Thabit b.Sinan). 

A.H.326 : the hands of Ibn Muqla were cut off (Thabit b.Sinan). 

A.H.329 : death of al-Radi billah (al-Suli), Caliphate of al- 
Muqtafi billah (al-Suli, Thabit b.Sinan). 

A.H. 332 : death of Abu*Abdallah al-Buraydi (Ibn Hamdan al-Tabxb). 

A.H.333 : al-Mullaql's meeting with Tuzun ( al-Mas*ud! ). 

A.H. 334; al-Qasim b.al-Qasim lord of Maghrib (al-QadI c Iyad). 

A.H. 335 : Sayf al-Dawla's fight with Abu al-Muzaffar Hasan b. 

Tu gh j (al-Musabbihl). 
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A.H.339 : the Black stone was taken back to Makka( al-M,usabbihi). 

A.H.340 : the Black Stone was put back to its old place in Makka 

(Abu al-Hasan Muhammad b.Nafi^al- Khuzal). 

A.H.342* On Ahmad b.al-Hunad (Abu Ja'far Ahmad b?Aunallah al-Qurtabi, 
AbU ‘Umar al-Zalimn&kl). 

A.H.343 : fight between Anujur b.al-Ikhshld and Kafur. 

A.H,356 : death of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir lord of Andalus. 

A.H.351 : the chronological work of al-Sabl (Thiibit fo.SinAn). Death 
of the Wazir al-Muhallabi (All b.Muhammad al-Shimshatx: TariKh ). 

A.H.352 : day of jubilee ordered by Moizz al-Dawla (Thabit b.Sinan, 
al-Tanukhi). 

A.H.355 : Sayf al-Dawla's fights and truce with the Romans. 

A.H. 356 s death of Muizz al-Dawla (Abu al-Qasim al-TanOkhl). 

A.H. 357 : death of Naslr al-Dawla. Revolt of Abu al-Hasan Muhammad 
b.al-Mustakfx against al-Mutadad. 

A.H. 362 : al-Damastaq was taken prisoner. 

A.H. 363 : illness of al-Mutl c billah and caliphate of al-Tai li 
Arar Allah (Abu Mansur b.*Abd al-Aziz al-Ukbarl). Muhammad b.Salih al- 
Haghimi new chief Qadl of Baghdad; the document of the caliph conferr¬ 
ing on him this dignity. 

A.H.367 : fight between Hafteghin ( r‘) and the f Ubaydis. 

A.H. 368 : by order of al-Tai J.i Amr Allah honours were given to 
*Adud al-Dawlah (Ibn al-Jawzi). 
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A.H.369 : the legate of c AzIz hillah with f Adud al-Dawlah; closer 
relations between the latter and al-Tai li Amr Allah ( a Qaslda by 
Abu Ishaq al-Sabi). 

A.H.370 : c Adud al-Dawlah’s meeting with al-Tai li amr Allah in 
Baghdad (*All b/Abd al-Azlz). 

A.H.372 : on Abu ^nar Ahmad b. Muhammad b.Said b. al-Andalus i al- 
Faqlh (al-Humaydi). 

A.H.379 : flight of al-Qadir billah from al-Tai li Amr Allah 
(more detailed than Ibn al-Athlr, vol.ix, PP.45-6). 

A.H.381 : Caliphate of al-Qadir billah (Hilal al-Sabl, Muhammad 
b.Abd al-Malik al-Hamdanl, Abu Bakr al-Khatib al-BaghdadI). 

A.H, 388 : some verses on the Buyides (AbQ MansUr al-ThaalibI). 

A.H. 392 : Muhammad b.Sabuktighin's campaign in India (Abu al- 

Fath al-Busti). 

• * 

A.H # 395 . a detailed account on the end of the Samanid dynesty 
from the time of the conquest of Bukhara by Ilek Khan till their end 
which is put by al-Dhahabi in this year (more detailed than Ibn al- 
Athlr, vol.ix, pp. 133-4, Abu Tammam). 

A.rt.398: the order of al-Hakin b.Amr Allah for the destruction 
of the Chrush of the H oly Sepulchre (more detailed than Ibn al- Athir, 
vol.ix, p.147). Sedition in Andalusin). 

A.h. 403: burial of the daughter of Abu Nuh al- Tayyib. The 
carriage of wooden crosses was ordered by al-Hakim bi amr Allah for 


the Christians 
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A.H.404 : Fakhr al-Malik's meeting with the Caliph at Baghdad. 
Al-Hakim*s new oppressive measures. The fight of the Xurk Tughay with 
the Chinese. 

A.H. 405 : al-Hakim’s measures against women. 

A.H. 409 : Mahmud b* Sab.uktighin's campaign in India (al-Utbl: 
Tarikh ). 

A.H. 410 : Mahmud b.Sabuktighnin*s campaing in India. 

A.H. 411 : disappearance of al-Hakim bi Amr Allah (more detailed 

than Ibn al-Athlr, vol.ix, pp.221-2). Death of c Abd al-Rahlm, success¬ 
or of al-Hakim (Abu Yala Hamza ). 

A.H .413 . damage to the Kaba done by some Egyptians (Hilal al- 
Sabi, Ibn al-Tutsi). 

A.H. 414: Mahmud b. Sabuktighin's campaign in India (more det¬ 
ailed than Ibn al-A-yilr, vol. ix, p, 234). 

A.ff. 418 : Mahmud b. Sabuktighin’s campaign in India. 

A.H. 420 : reports on the Batinites in khurasan. Quarrels bet¬ 
ween Mutazilites and Rafidis (Abu al- Hasan al-Zaynab!). 

A.H.423 : revolt of the Turks against Jalal al-Dawlah (more 
detailed than Ibn al-Athir, vol. ix, p.288). 

A.H. 424 : expulsion of Jalal al-Dawlah from Baghdad and his 
return there (more detailed than Ibn al-Atijir, vol. ix, pp. 293-4). 

A.H. 427 : revolt of the army against Jalal al- Dawlah (more de¬ 
tailed than Ibn al-A-yjir,vol. ix, pp.303). 

A.H. 429 : Jalal al-Dawlah claimed for himself,the title of 
Malik al-Muluk (Ibn al-Jawzl, al-Imam AhmadJ. 
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A.H.430: Jalal al-Dawlah assumed the title of al-Malik al-AzIz. 

A. H .433 : promulgation of the so-called itiqad al-Qadiri in the 
dlwan . 

A.H. 445 : arrival of the ^]uzz at Halwan. Excommunication of 
Abu al-Hasan al-A%l)ari in Naysabur (Abu al-Qasim al-Qushayrl). 

A.H. 450 : return of Basaslrl to Baghdad (al-Qilawl: Tarjkh ). 

A.H.451 : capture of Baghdad by al-BasasIrl; flight of the 

f 

Caliph al-Qaim bi amr Allah. 

A.H. 464 s Nizam al-Mulk ’s fight in Faris. 

A.H. 469 : campaign of Atsiz in Egypt (Hibat Allah b. Ahmad al- 
Aktfanl), Ibn al-QalanlsI. 

A.H. 478 i seize of Toledo by the Franks (more detailed than 
Ibn al-A^hir, vol. x, PP.92-3). 

A.H, 485 : fights of the Muslims with the Franks in Andalusia 
(Alyasa b. K^adm). The Sultan of Yaman in Baghdad (Sibt Ibn al-JawzI). 

A.H.491 : Capture'of Antiochia ( Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, Ibn al- 
Qalanisi). Discontent of the army against Barkiyaruq (Ibn al.QalanisI). 

A.H. 492 : Capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders (Sibt Ibn al- 
JawzI, Ibn al-QalanisI) . 

A.H. 494 : appearance of the Batinites in c Iraq. (Ibn al-Jawzl, 
al-Ghazall : Sirr al-alamayn ). Intervention of Qilij Arsl&n in the 
fight of the crusaders against the Turks ( Usama b. Mungi dh) . 

A.H. 495 : fights of Sanjil (St. Giles) (Sibt Ibn al-Jawzl). 

A.H.498 s death of Sanjil. 

A.H. 500 : assassination of Ibn e Attash (Abu al-Hasan c Air b. c Abd 

• • —>■ • 

al-Rahman al-SinjabT). 
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A.H.552 : Muhammad Shah Mahmud in Baghdad. Nur al-Dlft^s fight 
with the crusaders (Ibn al-Qalanisi). 

A.H. 553 : fights with the Ghuzz in Kh urasan (Ibn al-JawzI). 

A.H. 554 : fights of Nur al-Din (Ibn al- Qalanisl). Death of 
Muhammad S!>ah b. al-Sultan Mahmud al-Din (Ibn Turaart). 

A.H. 563 : Salah al-Din's fights with the crusaders (Ibn al- 
Shaddad). Death of Asad al-Din (Ibn Wasil ). Campaign of the Crusaders 
against Cair.o( al-Amraad). 

A.H. 566 : death of al-Mustanjid billah (Ibn al-Jawzi).Battle 
with the crusaders at Dimyat (al-Ammad). 

A.H. 567 s fights of Nur al-Din and Salah al-Din in Egypt (al- 
Ammad) . 

A.H. 569 : al-Muwaffaq b. al-Faysarni sent legates to Egypt(Ibn 
Abi Tayy). Movement of the Shiites* execution of Umara* al-yamani 
(Ibn Wasil al-Ammad). 

A.H. 57 i : fights round Makka (Ibn al-Jawzi, al-QilawI: Tar Ikl^ ). 

Fights of Salah al-Din and Nur al-Din (Ibn Abi Tayy)'. 

• • ' * * 

A.H,572 : report on al-Malik al-Adil (Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi).Report 
on Qaraqusj} (Ibn Wasil). 

A.H.573 : the preaching of Ibn al-Jawzi in Baghdad(Ibn al-Jawzi). 

A.H. 575 : the Franks round Ramla. Tashteghin was invested with 
the Hhj .la f Report on the MamlukSs (al- Buzuri, al-Tamlral). 

A.H. 576 : the Sultan in Alexandria (al-AmmSd). 

A.H. 579 s the victory of the Romans predicted from the Quran 
by Majd al-Din b.Jahbal al-Halabl (Abu Shama). 
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A.H.582: Taghteghin, brother of Salah al-Din at Macca(al-BuzurI). 
The assassination of Ibn Bayson by the Ismailitis (*Abd al-Latif al- 

Baghdadx) . 

A.H.583 fights of Salah al-Dln (Ibn al-Shaddad, al-Ammad, al- 
Jawani, Sibnt Ibn al-Jawzx), 

A.H. 584: Salah al-Din*s conquests in Syria (al-Ammad, Sibt 
al-Jawzi). Meeting of the Sultan Tughrulghah and the Wazir Jalal 
al-Dxn b. Yunus (al-Buzari, Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi). Fights with the 
Crusaders (Ibn Shaddad, al-Amm5d, Ibn Wasil). 

A.H. 586: fights with the Crusaders ( *Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi. 
Hat im). 

A.H.587: fights with the Crusaders (Ibn al-Shaddad. Sirat Salah 
al-Din, al-Buzurl). 

A.H. 589: Hisn al-Jil redeemed by the Crusaders (Abu Shama,al- 
Ammad). Report on al-Afdal (Ibn Wasil). 

A.H, 591: rule of Muwayyad al-Din Muhammad b. al-Qasaaib in 
HamadJ}an (al-Buzuri, Ibn Wasil). Arrival of al-Malik al-Azlz at 
Damascus (Abu Shama). 

A.H. 592 : al-Malik al-Aziz at Damascus (Abu Shama). 

A.H. 593 : Victory of al-Malik al-Adil at Yafa (Abvi Shama). 

A.H. 594: Ibn al-Jawzx released from the prison of Wasit and 
pardoned. Meeting of Bahia al-Din and GhiyStK al-Din (al-Buzurl). 

A.H. 596 : Clash of the armies of al-Malik al-Adil and al- 
Afdal (Ibn Wasil, al-Buzuri). 
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A.H.597: Ghivath al-Dln and Shihab al-Dln left Ghazna for 
Khurasan (al-Buzuri). 

A.H. 600j Nur al-Dln’s vicctory at Teli Afar (Sibt Ibn al-JawzI). 
The Franks at Halab (Ibn WSsil)• 

A.H.601 : excluxsion of the son of al-NasIr li Din Allah from 
the succession (Abu Shama). Fights with the crusaders in Syria( al 
Farisx: TarIklj ). 

A.M. 604 : Ayyub b. al-Malik al-Adil*s reign in Khilat(Ibn Wasil). 

A.H. 605: Shihab al-Dln al-Suhrawardl in Rusayla (Abu Shama). 
Khwarizmshah conquered Herat, his fights with Chingiz Khan; the Tatars 
(Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi j Khabar al-Tatar, al-Nasawi). 

A.H. 607: reunion of the princes with al-Malik al-Adil. Nur al- 
Din's gift to his son. Report on Ibn al-Duhayra, Al-Bal al-Qubrasi* J 
expedition from Acre to Dimyat. 

A.H.608 : Muslim Victory at Toledo. 

A.H. 609: revolt of Sana in Egypt (Abu Shama), Marriage of al- 
Malik al-Zahir with the daughter of al-Malik al-Adil. Muslim Victory 
in Andalusia. 

A.H. 610: Khwarizmshah escaped from his captivity with the 
Tatars. Birth of a son to al- Malik al-AzIz in Halab (Ibn Wasil). 

A.H. 611: expedition of the Franks against the Ismailites(Abff 
Shama). Reign of al-Malik al-Mas*ud b. Kamil in Yaman. Expedition of 
the Amir of Madina against Qatada the lord of Macca. Fights with the 
Tatars and the Assassins. 
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A.H.614: Legation of the Qadf Majd al-Din Muhammad b.Said al- 
Khwarizml in Baghdad (Abu Shama). 

A.H. 615: al-Malik al-Adil*s fights with the Crusaders (Ibn 
Wasil). Al-Malik al-Ashraf *s Victory over the Romans (Abu Shama). 
Reception by Khwarizmsh&h of the legates of Chingiz Khan in Naysabur 
(al-Muayyad ‘imad al-Din : Tarikt^ . 

A.H.616 : evacuation of Khmarizm by Turkhan Khatun. 1 Devastation 
of Jerusalem by al-Mu*azzam ( a poem by Majd al-Din Muhammad b. 
‘’Abdullah Qadi al-Taur). The Crusaders captured Dimyat (Sad al-Din 
Said b.al-Hamawiyya, Abu Shama, Ibn Wasil). 

9 

A.H.617 : Muzaffar al-Din*s Victory over Badr al-Din al-Lulu 
at Arbil. Appearance of the Tatars in Central Asia (al-Nasawi, ‘Abd 
al-Latif al-Baghdadi, Ibn Wasil). 

A.H.618: Clash between the armies of Chingiz Khan and Jalal al- 
Din b.Khwarizmshah (Ibn Wasil). Meeting of al-Malik al-Muazzaa with 
his brother ) Abu Shama). 

A.H. 619: encounter of Jalal al-Din b.Khwarizmshah with Shams 
al-Din Itmish. 

A.H.620 : meeting of al-Malik al-Ashraf with al-Muazzam (AbU 
Shama). 

A.H. 622 : the Tatars took Tiflis (Abu Shama). 

A.H: 623 : death of al-Zahir billah. Caliphate of al-Mustansir 
biliah (Ibn al-S^arii). 

l.Cf. The more copious record of al-Nasawi, ed. Houdas, PP.38-42. 
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A.H.624 : the legate of the Crusaders with al-Malik al-Muazzam. 

A.H.626 : the Crusaders took Jerusalem (Abu Shama). 

A.H.627 : the taking of Baalbakk (Abu Shama). Defeat of the 
Khwarizmits at Khilat (^bd al-Latif al-Baghdadi). 

A.H.628 j fights in Maghrib between the Banu *Abd al-Mumin and 
the Maghribis. 

A.H. 629 s advance of the Tatars in Adharbay jan. 

A.H.630 : the taking of Amid. Rajih b. Qatarim marched against 
Macca. Fights round Arbil, 

A.H. 632 : 4 Umar b. Rasul's reign in Yaman. Introduction of the 
new coins of al-Mustansir billah (al Muwaffaq Abu al-Maali al-Qasim 
b. Abl al-Hudayd). 

A.H.633 : advance of the Tatar from Arbil to Mawsil. Cordoba was 
taken by the Franks (Abu Hayyan, Ibn Abbar). 

A.H.634 : Pigeon - post from Ruknal-DTn in Mawsil to Sharaf al- 
Dln in Baghdad. Trace between al-Kamil and the Romans. 

A.H. 635 s The Tatars in Daquqa, their clash with Jalal al-Din. 
Al-Adil Sultan of Egypt. 

A.H. 639 : fights with the Tatars (Sad Allah). 

A.H. 640 : the Tatars took Brzerun (Ibn al-Hamawiyya). 

A.H. 641: Victory of the Tatars over the Saljdqs of RBm. 

A.H. 642 : advance of the Tatars in Transoxania (Sad al-Din : 
Tarikh ). The Tatars in Shahrazur. 

A.H. 643: The Egyptian Muayyad al-Dxn's Campaign against Damascus 
(Sad al-Din Ibn al-Hamawiyya, Abu Sl?ama). Advance of Tatars to Bafizba. 
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A.h. 644 : hostility between al-Mu c azzam and al-Malik al-Muzaffar 
(Sad al-Din Ibn al-Hamawiyya), Al-Mustasim billah gave dowries to 
his sons (Ibn al Sal). Two legates of the Tatars with the Muslims. 

The crusaders took Xativa. 

A.H. 645 : The Sultan Salih Ayyttb took the fortress of al- 
Sabiba (Sad al-Dxn Ibn al-Hamawiyya). The fortress of Shahimas was 
taken from al-Ashraf by the Sultan Salih Ayyub. 

A.H.647 : al-Arajad Hasan b. al-Nasir in Bgypt. The Crusadars 
took Dimat (Ibn aj.-Sal). c Ali al-Arbili marched against Baghdad. 

A.H. 648 : battle of the crusaders at al-Mansura (Sa'd al-Din: 

Tarikl^ . Jalai al-Din b.Matruh, Ibn Israili). Clash between Izz al- 
Din al-Turkimani and the Yamrites; death of Taj al-Muluk (Sad al-Din). 
Death of al-Muazzam (Ibn al-Sai). 

A.H. 651 : Peace between al-Malik al-Nasir and Egyptians. Hulaku 
Khan, sifter crossing the Arghum, marched to Khurasan. Al-Malik al- 
Nasir occupied ‘Akka and SaydS 

A.H.652 : appearance of a Kharijites in Maghrib pretending to 
be al-Mustansir billah. Al-Malik al-Nasir married the daughter of 
Kayqubadh, Sultan of Rum. Plundering of Oqtay in al-Samid (Shams 
al-Din al-Jazarl). Victory of the Lord of Mawsil over the c Adawls. 

A.H.653 : Clash between al-Malik al-Nasir and al-Malik al-Muizz. 

In a separate chapter : enumeration of the names of the Yamrites. 

A.H. 654 : enumeration of the kings of that time. Hulidcu marched 


against Rayy 
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AH.655 : death of al-Malik al-Muizz. Tatar Legates in Baghdad. 
Appearance of the Haydariyya in Syria. Campaign of al-Mughlth in 
Bgypt (Ibn Wasil). The Tatars in Mawsil Sad al-Dln Khadhar b. 
Hamawiyy*s misfortune ( from his own Tarikh ). Hulaku marched from 
Hamadhan to Baghdad. 

A.H. 656: the Tatars took Baghdad ( a gasida by Taqx al-Din 
Ismail b.Abi al-Yus-r, Ibn al- Kazarunx). 

A.H. 657: advance of the Tatars to Amid and Harran, their cross 
ing of the Euphrates. 

A.H. 658: review of the Sahibs of the different provinces. 
Advance of Hulaku to Halab (Qutb al-Din : Tarikh . Aba Shama).Taking 
of Damascus (Ibn al-Jawzx, Abu Shama, Qutb al-Dln, ‘’Izz al-Din b. al 
Shaddad). 

A.H.659 : review of the Sahibs of the year. Battle of Hims( al- 
Jazarx, Abu SJhama,Qutb al-Din). 

A.H.660 • fights round Mawsil (Ibn Khallikan). 

A.H.661 : Clash between al-Malik al-Zahir and al-Mughi-Uj. Encoun 
ter ©f Hulaku with the Berk*. 

A.H.662 : Shihab al-Din Abu Shama*s rule in Mashikan. 

A.H.663 : Muslim Victory in Andalusia (Abu Shama), The Tatars 
attacked al-Bira, Hulaku's death was reported, his son Abna became 
king of the Tatars. 

A.H. 664 : Solemn exit of the Sultan from Bgypt to Jerusalem 
(Sad al-Din: Tarikh ). 
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A.H.665 : Victory of Buraq son of Jaghatay over f Abaqa near HIrat. 

A.H.666: The legate of al-Malik al-Mu 2 affar Shams al-Din in 
Egypt. Seize of Yafa. The Sultan asked for truce ( Ibn *Abd al-Zahir: 
Sirat al-Zahiriyya). Redemtion of the son of Bogha, lord of Sais, 
from the captivity of the Tatars. 

A.H.667 : the Sultan received the begates of Bogha. 

A.H. 668 : Campaign of the Sultan in Syria his encounter with 
Sarim al-Din Mubarak and the Xsmailites. Fight with the crusaders 
in Tunis. 

A.H.669 : the Sultan*s campaign against Asqatas and Hisn al- 
Akrad. Al-Malik al-'Azlz was captured in Cairo. Revolt of Idris in 
Makka. The crusaders in Tunis. 

A.H. 670: Campaign of the Sultan against the Kurks and the 
Tatars ( §hams al-Din Muhammad b. al-Fakhr). His expedition to al- 
Jiza. The Tatars in Harran. 

A.H.671 : incursion of the S&hib al-Nauba, Fight with the Tatars 
On.the Euphrates (al-Shihab Mahmud Ibqa Allah). 

A.H.672 : the Sultan entered r Asqalan, Story of the king of the 
Georgians. 

A.H. 673 : the Sultan in Damascus and Sis ( al- c Amraad, Ibn *Abd 
al-Zahir). 

A.H. 674 : Tatar attack on Bira. Campaign of al-Noba and Ranqala 
(Ibn °Abd al-Zahir). 
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A.H.675: fights of Badr al-Din al-Atabaki with the Tatars in 
Palestine. The Sultan, after going to D erbend, defeated the Tatars 
(Qutb al-Din s Tarlkh ). 

A.H.676: fights of the Sultan with Abna ( 

A.H. 678 : Sultanate of al-Mulik at-Mansur 

A.H.679 s fights of Sunqir al-Ashghair with the Tatars. 

A.H. 680 : defeat of the Tatars at Hims. 

A.H.691 t Victory of the Sultan over the Romans, 

A.H. 692 j the Sultan demanded the fortress of Bahna from the 
prince of Sis. 

A.H. 693 : assassination of the Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf• 

A.H. 694 J Ghazan, the grandson of Hulaku embraced Islam. 

A.H. 698 : movement of the Shafixte mutakallimun . 

A.H.699 : the Tatars invaded Syria and took Damascus (Ibn 

Sabbah al-Zubaydi). 

* * ' 

A.H. 700 : the Tatars in Syria, 

As it may be seen, al-Dhahabl's special concerns are (i) the 
history of the Seljuqs, Ayyubids and the Mongol invasion, (2) the 
internal development of Islam, specially the movement of the BSti- 
nites and the Shiites« (3) the Western Islam, a territory which 
was neglected by al-Tabari and also by Ibn al-Athir to a certain 
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extent. As a whole, the Tdrikh al-Islam shows the tendency of al- 
Dhahabf to deal with the development of the whole of IslSm though, 
as a matter of course, his records are more detailed for Syria 
and Egypt then for other Muslim territories. 

(b) Local History: 

Like his predecessors, Ibn al-Jawzl and Sibt Ibn at—JawzI, al- 
Dhahabi also takes a special interest in the events of local impor¬ 
tance.But whereas the main concern of Ibn al-Jawzl is directed to 
the history of Baghdad and that of Sibt Ibn al-Jawzl to the local 
history of Damascus, al-Dhahabi. by making use of both these works, 
records the local chronicle of both Muslim cities. Not consider¬ 
ing the many accounts concerning these cities which are contained 
in his political narrative, it is peculiarly between A.H. 301 - 700 
that he regularly records the changes in the administration of 
both Baghdad and Damascus and sometimes also of other cities, 
mentioning the names of the new gad is , W 3.1 is and amils which are 
also found mostly in the works of Ibn al-Jawzl and Sibt Ibn al-Jawzl, 
continuing them to his own time. These data are indispensable for 
the history of the administration of Baghdad and Damascus during 
the ^Abbasids, Ayyubids, and Mongols,. Similarly he is also interest¬ 
ed in the changes in the external shape of these cities; the cons¬ 
truction and enlargement of mosques, suqs, schools,hospitals and 
other public buildings are, as a rule, carefully recorded. He does 
not neglect the internal life of the Muslim centres either. The 
disputes between the different sects of Islam, between Sunnites, 

Shiites and Rafidis, as well as the seditions and robberies which 
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were very frequent during the periodof the ^Abbasids, are always 
remembered in the Tarikh al-lslam. And finally, we can obtain some 
data on the economic life of both cities in the records on high 
prices in consequence of drought or other plagues; the prices per 
ratle of the main commodities ( bread, flour, meat ) are usually 
indicated. Thus the Tarikh al-lslam is an excellent work of refer¬ 
ence on the local history of Baghdad and Damascus, specially for the 
later period to which the works of Ibn al-Athir, *bn al-JawzI do not 
extend. 

_ > 

(c) Ajaiib (wonderful events): 

One of the main characteristics of our work is its sometimes very 
detailed records on strange events and curosities of the several 
years, m regard to these so-called * ajaib . al-Dhahabi proves a good 
disciple of both Ibn al-Jawzl and Sibt Ibn al-JawzI, to whose works 
he constantly refers in his narrative. Firstly he always mentions the 
astronomical phenomena; the strange sidereal constellations or the 
appearance of comets. Then he records also meteorological phenomena 
like violent winds, heavy rains or droughts, and the famines which 
appeared as a consequence of the latter. He also makes it a point 
to describe earthquakes and the panic called forth by them. Thus 
he gives detailed records of the earthquakes of A.H.460 with refer¬ 
ence to Ibn al-Attilr, Ibn al-Qalanisi and al-S&bunl of A.H.551-2, 
with reference to Ibn al-Jawzx, and of A.H.565 with reference to 
al-’Ammad al-KAtib and Sibt Ibn al-JawzT. His narrative is peculiarly 
detailed on the year A.H.597, when great famines and elementary 

* *> j 
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Plagues eccurred in both Egypt and 'Iraq, whiles Syria was laid 
waste by a terrible earthquake. Al-yhahabl records all these events 
in a narrative of seven folio-pages on the authorities of °Abd al® 
Latlf and al-Baghd&di, Abu §Jjama, Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, and al-Buzuri, 
Whereas Ibn al-Attilr devotes only some lines to the same events* 

And finally, al-Dhahabl is fend of remembering all kinds of 
odd events which occurred in the several Muslim cities or provinces 
and which were “the fun of the fair" of those days. With the instinct 
of a modern journalist, al-Dhahabi, after relating the political 
and local events of the several years, dees not leave without ment¬ 
ion such oddities as the appearance in Nihawand of a man practising 
sorcery (A.H.499), the appearance of an elephant in Damascus (A.H. 
§10), a man who had ten daughters (A.H.§43), a Baghdad woman who 
gave birth to double twins (A.H.§46), another woman who gave birth 
to twins (A.H.647), the sinking of seven islands on the authority 
of the Tarikh of al-Muayyad^Iraad al-Dxn(A.H.660), or an elephant 
shaped lamb which was brought to the Sultan (A.H.663). 

Thus the Tarikh al-islam is a repository of all sorts of curiosi¬ 
ties and gives us an insight also into the events which interested 
"the man in the street" of Baghdad or Damascus* 
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SECTION-D 

Biographies in the Tarikh 

But it is chiefly for its biographical value that the Tarikh 
al-Islam has always been referred to and appreciated. Following the 

example of the Kitab al-Muntazarn of Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Dhahabl also 

• •• 

gives obituary notices on the persons of some consequence who died 
in the respective years. These biographical records are for more 
elaborate and compuse a far greater on an average six or seven 
times as large a - part of Tarikh al-Islam as the Hawadi'yi, which 
only appear to be prefixed to them for the sake of completeness and 
for the preservation of the tarikh character ©f the work. The 
predominance of the biographical matter of his work can best be 
seen from its division into classes ( tabaqat ) of ten years, which 
is carried through not only in the biographical parts, but also in 
the general narrative, though, as a rule, the technical term tabaqat 
was only applied to biographical collections, like the Tabaqat al- 
huffSz or the Tabaqat al-Qurrll* of the same author. Thus al-Dhahabi 
adopted the system of* the tabanat works for his Tarikh al-Islam 
and retained the chronological division of the subject-matter as a 
mere subdivision. 

But, in contrast to the tabaq at - works, the biographies of 
the Tarikh al-Islam include not only illustrious men of one madhhab 
only, like the Tabaqat al-Shafi c iya or Tabaqat al-Hanbaliyya of diff¬ 
erent authors, nor prominent people of one vocation only like the 
biographical collections on poets or scholars, but all sorts of 
people belonging to all the four madhhabs of the Sunnite Islam or to - 

’ > r 

1 
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the shiites, though as a matter of course, preference is given 
to the madhhab of al-Dhahabi. the shafi'ites. 

These biographical records include in alphabetical order 
all sorts of people, thus t 

(1) All the Caliphs and minor rulers as well, whose succession 

to the throne or death are generally remembered briefly also in the 
general narrative. A particular advantage of the Tarlkh al-Islam 
is that the caliphs of the Spanish and Maghribi Islam are as well 
recorded as those of the East, among whom the biographies of the 
Ayyubid and Seljuq rulers specially deserve our: attention. 

(2) The wg.zirs, generals and high officials (amirs, «amils, 
walls). 

(3) The theologists and jurisconsults ( q%dls , fagihs )of all 
the mad fy ha bs . 

(4) The scholars other than theologists. 

(5) The poets. 

The biographies vary in length from the mere mention of 
names to the very detailed biographical records on the most celebra 
ted people; these latter also narrate some episodes of their lives. 
The style of al-Dhahabl*s records is the same as that of Ibn al- 
JawzI's. First comes the full name oo the deceased pdrson( <alam, 
kunya, laqab), then follow the date and place of his birth, appear¬ 
ance, and short characterization (of the more important men only), 

the names of his masters and of those who studied with him and 
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reported on him, his career, the opinions of the leading autho¬ 
rities concerning him, an enumeration of his literary works, the 
date and place of his death, and possibly also the place of his 
burial. In the biographies of poets many quotations, even poems 
in full length, are frequently included in the records. 

Al-Dhahabi, in compiling the biographies of the celebrities 
of seven centuries, rendered an in valuable service to posterity 
and in the first place to the scholars of Arabic literature and 
the history of Isliun who so often need data regarding prominent 
figures of Muslim past. There is no better evidence of the great 
biographical value of the Tarikh al-islam. than the fact that some o 
of the biographical abstracts made from it by al-Dhahabi himself 
were known earlier than the original works. If it has been nece¬ 
ssary to edit the short recensions of the work: the Kitab duwal al¬ 
ls 1 am. the Tabagat al-Huffaz. or the Tajrld f I asraa* al-Sahaba. it 
would undoubtedly be important to publish the Tarikh al-Islajp too, 
either as a whole or at least its latter half treating the years 
A. H . 301-700, for which period we have no other work of the same 
kind, comprising in it-self both the political history and the 
biographies of these four eventful centuries of Muslim history. 

The sources of the Tarifofa al-Islam 

The Tarikh al-Islam . like many other Arabic works on general 
history, is a compilation of all sorts of data excerpted by its 
author from a vast number of sources. In reading the manuscripts 
of the work one has to acknoorlege al-Dhahabl's great versatility 
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in many branches of Arabic literature, specially in history, hadith » 
f jqh, and poety. There is hardly any important work in these bran¬ 
ches which was not consulted by him. In addition, he was careful in 
collecting his data concerning one even from all the sources 
available for him, which he always quoted conscientiously. Though, 
as we have been, he was reprimanded for a certain bias even by one 
his most famous disciples, yet his reliability becomes evident by 
reading the Tarikh al-lslam hand in hand with the sources referred 
to by him where this is feasible. Such a comparison proves his 
reliability in excerpting other works, which enables us to obtain 
trustworthy references to and extracts from works non-extent or 
data on authors unknown to us. Even if in reading the Tarikh al- 
I slam we came across such indefinite references as "wa qala ghayruhu" 
( and it was said by somebody else), these are not disturbing eith¬ 
er, because the sources can well be de^duced even in these cases 
from the context of the passage in question. 

Thus the Tarikh al Islam is an almost inexhaustible repository 
of earlier historical, biographical, and theological literature. In 
examining the authorities consulted by al-£>hahabl we can fairly 
well see which authorities were in common use at this time. First 
there were four sources of primary importance on general history. 

(1) The Tarikh al-Rusul Wa Jkl -Muluk of al-Tabari for the general 
narrative of the first three centuries A.H,, the common use 
of which was so well-known that al-Dljahabl did not trouble 
to refer to it, and could forego the detailed record of the 
events of thi s period. 
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(2) The al-Kamil fi al-Tarikh of Ibn al-Athlr is his main source 
for the years A.H. 301-628 of the general narrative. His name 
is nearly always mentioned. 

(3) The Kitab al-Munta?am wa multaqat al multazam fi akhbSr al- 

1 ■* r • ' • 

jnuluk wal* Umam of Ibn al-Jawzi was doubtless the most import¬ 
ant source of al-Dhahabi, not so much on political history 
as on the loc&l history of Baghdad, on the ajaib and on the 
biographical matter generally, and on the obituary notices on 
prominent Baghdad people specially for the period A.H.302-597. 

We may justly call al-gljahabi the mdst distinguished disciple of 
Ibn al-Jawzi, from whose work be borrowed the whole system of his 
Tarikh al-Islam 


The importance attributed by hita to the Kitab al-Muntazam 

can be seen also from his constant references for A.H.575-631 to 

a hitherto unknown continuation of it by a certain Abu Bakr Mahfuz 

• • 

b. Matuq b. Abx Bakr b*Umar al - Baghdadi b. al-Bu^uri, who according 
to him, wcote a supplement to the Kit£b al-Mantazam . 

(4) The Kitab mirat al-Zaman fi- Tarikh al-A*yan of Sibt Ibn al- 
Jawzi was used (1) for the general narrative of the years A.H, 

62 9-54, i.e. from the time on whose Ibn al-Atijir’s work ends; 

(2) for the local history of Syria and specially of Damascus reg¬ 
arding which Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi is as reliable an authority as his 
grand father is on the local history of Mesopotamia and of Baghdad 
specially; (3) for the * ajaib , which occured in Syria. 
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Concerning what may be styled the lesser authorities of 
al-Dhahabi, for the fjistory of the AyyTibids he used most the 
kitab al-Rawdatayn fl akhbar al-dawlatayn i of AbO §haroa and the 
Kftab Mufarrij al-Kurub fi akhbar Bani Ayyub of Ibn Wasil.For 
the history of the Mongols fce made use of the Sxrat al-Sultan Jalal 
al-Dxn M angubirti of al-NasawI, and a hitherto unknown report 
of the famous Ba gh dad physician and Scientist*Abd al-Latxf al- 
Baghdadi, whose history and geography of Egypt are well known to 
scholar s. 

On the following pages we give an enumeration of the sources 
used by a 1- Dtjahabx in the general narative of his work, excluding 
al-Tabari Ibn al-Athir, Ibn al-Jawzi, and Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi.As for 
his biographies, it is almost impossible to give a short synopsis 
of al-Dhahabi's authorities, so many are his references and quot¬ 
ations. Besides the works also used for his general narrative, 
it is chiefly the great biographical collections of Ibn Najjar, 
Ibn c Asakir, al~Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ibn Kha llikan. and al-Sanfanl 
that he mentions most frequently in his obituary notices. 

Our list gives evidence of the scientific value of the Tarikh 
al-Islam . which has been considered an excellent symposium of Isla¬ 
mic lore by all the famous later authors. Thus Muhammad b.Shakir 
al-Kutubx in his * Uyun al-Tawarikh . al-Yafil in his Mirat al- 
Janan wa *Ibrat al-Yaqzan , and al-^Ayni in his * Iqd al-Juman f T 
T^rxkh al-Zaman all drew a great deal on al-Dhahabi's work. 
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Ibn al-Abbar (d. 658/1260). A.H.633(Spain). Al-Imara Ahmad 
(Perhaps Ahmad b.Hambal (d. 24t/855),A.H.429. 

Usama b. Munqigh (d. 584/1188). A.H, 494 (Seljuqs). Abu 
Ishaq al-S bi (d. 385/994). A.H. 369 ( a qasida) Ibn Israeli, A.H. 
648. 

Hibatallah b.Ahmad b.al-Akfinx ( according to Ibn Khal1ikan. 
vol.i, P. 252 and vol.iii, p.320, note, he died in 523/1129). 

A.H.469). 

Alyasa* b. Khadm (mentioned in Ibn Khali, vol.iii, P.574),A.H. 
485 (Andalusia). 

Al-Qadx Abu Bakr b. al-Baqillani (d. 403/1012). Kitab Kashf 
al-Alirar al-Batinivva . (See H&jji ly^alifa, No.10, 655), A.H.322. 

Ibn Bakuya al-Shirazi (d. 442/1050). A.H. 309. 

Ibn al-Buzurx (according to the MS of the Bodleiam Library 
vol.i, No.649, fol. 148 b, 11.9-10, his name is Abu Bakr Mahfuz 
b. Matuq b. Abu Bakr b. c Umar al- Baghdadi b. al-Buz*ri, " he supp¬ 
lemented the Muntazam in many volumes"). A.H. 575, 582-4, 586-8, 
591, 593-4, 597, 599, 631. (Local events and * aiaib of Baghdad). 

Abu al-Fath al-Bustl (d. 401/1010),A.H.392. 

Al-Mukhtar Bullan (d. 455/1063),A.H. 444 . 

Ibn al-Tu.f^r (al -Tunisi; perhaps identical with Hilal al- 
§abl),A.H. 413. 
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Abu Tararaam (d,230/845). A.H.395, (A poem ) 

Al-Tamirai A.H.575. 

Al-Tanukfyi (l) Al-Qasira al-TantUkljl, A .H . 303, 312, 352,356 
(Buyides) (2) Ahmad b,Yusuf al-Tan3kIjI, A.H» 309 (3) lb al- 
Muhsin al-Tanukhx ( d. 384/994) A.H. 330. 

Ibn Tumart (d. after 524/1130) A.H. 554. 

Thabit b.Sinan ( d. 365/975, his history was continued by 
Hilal al-Sabi).A.H. 301, 309, 314, 317, 320, 322, 324, 326, 329, 
333, 351-2. 

Abu Mansur‘Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Thaalibi (d. 429/1038) 

A.H. 366, 388. 

£&ams al-Dxn al-Jazarl ( d. 710/1311). Tarlyi. A.H. 652, 659 
(Tatars). 

Al-Nasaba Muhammad b.As C ad al-Jawanx (d. 588/1192). A.H.583 
(A poem). 

Ibn al-Jawzi (certainly a descendant or relative of Sibt b. al 
Jawzi). A.H.658. 

c Ali b.Ahmad al-Hasib. A.H. 309. 

Safd al-Din b. Mas 6 ud b.al-Hamawiyya al-Jawayni al-Kazaruni 
(d. 758/1357). A.H.616, 640, 642-5, 647-8, 655-6, 66A (Ayyubids, 
Tatars). 

Hatim, the f>oet . A.H. 586. 

Al-Muwaffaq Abu al-Ma‘ali al-Qasim b.Abi al - Htidayd . A . H. 632 
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Al-QadI Abu al-Husayn (certainly Abu al-Husayn al-Razl al- 
Hafiz al-Imam Muhaddi'yi al-Shamra Muhammad b/Abdallah b.Jafar b. 

*Abdullah b. al-Junayd, see Tab Huff, xii, 16.according to which 
he died in 348/959-60) A.H.322. 

Ibn H amdan al-Tablb (Perhaps Ibn Hamdan al-Hafiz al-Majul Abu 
Tahir Muhammad b.Ahmad b.Ali b. Hamdan al-Khurasani. see Tab.Huff, 
xiii. 69)A.H, 332. 

Al-Humaydx (certainly the Andalusian Abu c Ab dull ah Muhammad b. 
Abi Nasr who died in 488/l095and was the author of the Kitab Jadhwat 
al-Muqtabis fI dhikr walat al-Andalus ). A.H, 372. (Andalusia). 

Ibn Hauqal ( lived in the fourth century A.H).A.H. 309. 

Abu Hayyan Athfr al-Dln ( d. 745/1345). A.H. 633 (Spain). 

Muhammad b.Ali al-IUjurasanl. A.H. 322. 

Abu al-Hasan Muhammad b.Nafi* al-Khuzal. A.H. 340. 

Abu Bakr al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 403/1071).A.tt. 309, 

329, 381. 

Ibn Khallikan ( d. 68l/1282).A.H. 322,660. 

Al-Daraqutnl ( d. 385/995) A.H. 306, 

Abu Bakr Muhammad b. tf All b. al-Qasim al-()hahabl (Perhaps iden¬ 
tical with the al-Dhahabi mentioned in Tab. Huff., xi. 18, who died 
in 314 (926-7). T arikJb, A.H.317. 

Ibn Sabbah al-Zubaydi, A.H. 699. 
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Abu Al-Hasan al-Zaynabl {mentioned in the kitab al-Ans&b . 

F.284 b) . A.H.420. 

Taj al-Dln Abu al-Hasan b. al-Sal ( d. 674/1275). A.H. 

622 f 625,644,647-8, 654 (Crusades, Mongols). 

Sadallah. A.H.639 (Mongols). 

Al-Sullaml ( d. 412/1021) Tarlkh al - Sufiyya (Perhaps identi¬ 
cal with the anonymous work of the same title mentioned in Ibn 
lO^all., No.2246) A.H. 309, 311. 

Al *Simnani. Tarlkh. A.H.317 

Abu al-Hasan 4 AlI b. *Abd al-Rahman al-Sinjflbl. A.H. 500 
Ibn al-Sharli, A.H. 623. 

Shihab al-Dln fi Abd al-Rahman b.Ismail Abu Shama (d. 665/1268). 
A.H.579, 589, 591-3, 597, 601, 605, 608-30, 661 (Ayyttbids ). 

*1 zz al-Dxn b. al-Shaddad (d. 684/1285). A.H. 563 , 583,584-5, 

587 (Sirat Sa.lah al-Dln), 658. 

Bah3i al-DIn Yusuf b. al-Shaddad. A.H. 565. 

6 A11 b.Muhammad al-Shims hatx (contemporary of Sayf al-Dawla, 
see Yaqut, vol.iii, P.320, Fihrist . P.154). Tarlkh. A.H. 351. 

Al-Shihab Mahmud Ibqa Allah. A.H.671 (A Poem ). 

Al-Sabunl (Probably Mahmud b.Abl Bakr al-Sabuni al-Bu kfy Srl 
author of the Kitab al-Kifaya fi al-Hidaya (d. 580/1184).A.H.460. 

Ibn al-Sabl (son of Hill.1 b.al-Muhassin al-§abl, see Ibn Khali. 
vol.iii, P.628, al-Qift : *arlkh al-Hukama* . ed. Lippert, P.110) 


A.H.466 
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Abu Bakr al-Suli (d. 335/946 ) .A .H .305 , 309, 320, 322, 329. 

Ibn Abi Tayy ( d. 630/1232). A.H.569, 571. 

Abu *Umar al-Zaliranaki (according to Tab.Huff, xiii, 63, died 
in 429/1037-8).A.H. 342. 

Ibn *Abd Rabbihi ( d. 328/940 ) .A . H. 350. 

Majd al-Din b.*Abd al-Zahir ( d. 692/1292). Sirat al-Malik al- 
Zahir . A . H.666. 673-4. 

‘Abd al-Jabbar b.Ahmad b. e Abd al-Jabbar al-Basri (according 
to HajjI Khalifa, No.7925, al-Asadabadi ( d. 415/1024) A.H.322. 

<Abd al-Latif al-BaghdSdi (d. 629/1231).A.H. 575, 582, 585, 
597, 605 (Khabar al-Tatar), 617, 627. 

Al-Na§r Muhammad b/Abd al-Jabbar al-Utbi(d. 427/1036). Sirat 

al-Sultan Mahmud . A.H.400, 409. 

• • 

‘All b.*Abd al-Aziz (See Hajji Khalxfa.No.2240). A.H.370. 

Abu Mansur b. r Abd al-Aziz al-Ukbari, A.H.363. 

Al-Ammad al-Katib,A.H.563, 565-7, 569, 576, 583-4, 589 r 673. 

Al-Qadi e Iyad b.Musa al-yahsubl (d.544/11 49 ) , A.H.334. 

Al-Ghazalx ( d. 505/1111). Sirr al-Alamavn . A.H.494. 

Muhammad b.Muhammad al-Far is i : Tftrikh. A.H.601. 

Shams al-Din Muhammad b.al-Fakljr (Perhaps identical with 
al-Jazarx, see above). A.H.670. 
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Abu JaJfar Ahmad b. c Aunallah al-Qartub!,A.H. 342. 

• • 

Abu al-Qasim al-Qushayrl ( d. 465/1074), A.H.445. 

Qutb al-Dln(Perhaps the astronomer Qutb al-Dln al-Shirazi 
who died in 710/1312). Tari^,A.H.658-9, 666-9, 675 (Damascus). 

Abu Yala Hamza b. al-QalanlsI ( d. 555/1160, continuator of 
the chronicle of Hilal b. al-Muhassin al-Sabi). A.H.460, 469,491, 
492,554. 

Al-Hasan b.Muhammad al-Qilawl al-Fadil al-Katib (according 

to Sibt Ibn al- Jawzi : Mjrat al-Zainan ed. Jewett, P.460, died in 

• " ■ ■ ■ ■ 

633/1235-6). TarilOi , A.H.450, 571. 

M ahmud al-Isfahani ( d. 749/1338). A.H.317, 322. 

Majd al-Dln Mohammad b^Abdallah Q&dx al-Taur A.H. 616(A poem). 

Muhammad b.al-Radi b.Sulayman al-Maraghl, A.H.317* 

« • 

Al- Musabbihl ( d. 420/1029).A.H.301,335,339(FStimids)• 

Al-Masudi (d. 345-6/956-7). A.H. 311,322, 333. 

Jamal al-Dln b. Matrud (d. 649/1251-2), A.H.648 (A Poem) 

Al-Muyyad r Imad al-Din al-Katib al-Isfahani ( d. 587/1201), 

Tar tkja , A.H.615,660. 

Musharraf al-MaqdisT ( certainly identical with Ibn Huai 
al-Maqdisl, authore of the Muthir al-Qfraram ila Ziyarat al-Quds 
wa al-S^am. who died in 744/1314) A.H. 364. 

AbU al-Husayn b.Muhammad al-Minadi,A.H.309. 

Al-Nadhr al-Ziltx, A.H. 401. 
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Abu al-Husayn b.Muhammad al-Minadi A.H. 309. 

Al-Nadhr al-Zilti,A.H.401 

Al-Nasawi ( d. 639/1241). Slrat al-Sultan Jalal al-Pin 
Manqubir ti . AH. 605, 614-7 (Mongols), 

Ibn Nazif (Perhaps the author of the Ju^.^ Ibn Nazif 
mentioned in Hajjl Khalifa.No. 4028), 

Ishaq b.Ismail al-Naubakijtl (Perhaps the son of Abu Sahl 
Ismail b /All al-NaHbakfyti, who died in 311/923-4), A.H.320. 

Ibn Wasil ( d. 697/1298). A.H. 563, 569,572,583,589, 591, 

596, 598, 600, 604, 610, 615-18, 641, 653 certainly from his 
Mufarrij al-Kurub fi Akhbar Bani Ayyub and his al-Tarlkh al-saiehi 
(Ayyubids). 

TaqI al-Din Ismail b.Abl al-Yusr (according to al-Kutubi : 
Fawat al-Wafayat .vol. i, PP.11-13, was scribe to Nasir Daud). 

A.H.656 (A Qasida). 

Abu Yala Hamza b „ c Abd al-Razzaq (mentioned in Ibn JGjallikan, 
Vol.iii, P.426). A.H. 411,469 (Egypt). 

Hilal b.al-Muhassin al-Sabi (d. 448/1056). A.H.369,381,413. 
Muhammad b/Abd al-Malik al-Hamdanx (d. 521/1127) .A . H.381. 

An anonymous Tarikh al-Qavrawan (Perhaps by Abu ‘All Hasan b. 
Ragjjiq al-Qayrawanl who died in 463/1070-1) or by Abu *Abd al-Latlf 
al-Hasani or by Ibrahim al-Rafiq, see Hajji Khalifa.No.2285). 

A.H.322. 
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SECTION-E 


An importance of his Tarikfy 

Al-Dhahabi»s Tarxkh al-Is!3m is an authority on the Mongol 
Invasion of the *Abbasid Caliphate. As scarcely ever has Islam 
experienced more tragical times and more hardships than during 
the Mongol invasion in the course of the 7th/13th Century. With 
the despite of the nomads , practitioners of the open air life, 
for sedentory occupations, the people of Chengiz Khan turned against 
and mercilessly destroyed the towns and works of civilization 
everywhere. Their disastrous campaign was only facilitated by 
the decomposition of the political unity of Islam at that time. 

In Baghdad the c Abbasid Caliphate still subsisted but its splend¬ 
our was on the wane; to the west of Baghdad. in Egypt, Palestine 
and a part of Syria, the AyyQbids reigned, and in Asia Minore the 
Seljuqs while to the east of Baghdad the Turkish princes from 
Khiva had a rather insecure hold on the vast stutch of the 
Khwarizmian empire from the Ganges to the Tigris and from Turkis- 
tan to the Indian Ocean. This state of affairs was inviting to an 
enterprising invader of the sort of Chengiz Wjan who in 615/218, 
crushed the Kj^warizmian empire, while his grandson, Hula gh U Kh.an 
put an end to the e Abbasid Caliphate in 658/1258. The Western pro¬ 
vinces of Islam, including Egypt,were, however, spared from the 
devastating fury of the Mongols by the Mamluk Sultlm’s Victory 
over Ketbogha, Hulaghu 1 s general, at*Ayn Jalut,Palestine in 659/ 
1260. When in 699/1299-701/1301 his grandson Qazan failed in 
conquering Syria Islam was definitely safe from further Mongol 
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attacks . 

Small wonder that the terrified Muslims regarded the Mongol 
invasion as a veritable scourge. In writing of the Mongols or 
Tatars as their primitive name was, they hardly ever omit the 
opposition al-raalainu ( the accussed), and, referring to chengiz 

Kjfcan, they usually affix the phrase la c anahu Allah ( may All 

2 

curse him)to his name . 

No doubt this great horror of the Muslims alone accounts 
for the astonishing fact that in the hitherto edited texts of the 
vast Arabic historical and geographical literature , not excluding 
the very well-informed yaqut, we find practically no reference 
to their original home, tribal organization and customs. Much 
better are we informed about their campaigns against Islam, though, 
as a matter of course, scores of works, both Arabic and Persian 
are to be consulted to sketch a detailed narrative of them. There 
is however, one work containing a rather detailed record of the 
principal events of the Mongol invasion, and this is the hitherto 
unedited Tarikh al-Islam of al-DhahabT (673/1274 to 748/1348), 

He needs no introduction to Arabic scholars, so well-known and 

much used are his works on hadith and his historical compendium 

3 „ 

KitUb Duwal al-Islam . His principal work, the Tarikh al-Islam 

1. Cf .Joseph De S omogy, "al -DhahabI 's Tarikh al-lsli?m as an Authority 
on the Mongol Invasion of the Caliphate", JRAS(1935),P,595, 

2. Ibid, PP. 595-6. 

3. Cf, Joseph De Somogy,"Bin arabisches kompendium der weltgeschi- 
chte. Das Kitab duwal al-lslam des ad.Dahabi," Islamica . Leipzig, 
1932, PP,334-53, 
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combining both general and biographical history, finishes in 
700/1300-1 and^ therefore, includes the whole history of the 
Mong.ol invasion. The value of his narrative is enhanced by his 
careful gathering of all sorts of information pertaining to his 
subject , and by himself being an eye witness to the last phase of 
the Mongol invasion, QQzJn’s attack on Damascus. 

It is owing to al-Dhahabi’s conscientious quotation of his 

authorities that we possess in his Tarikh al-Islam the only 

report on Chengiz Khan's Tatars that is extant in the hitherto 

known works of Arabic literature. Al-DhahabI begins his of the 

appearance of Chengiz IGi&n’s people in 605/1208-9 with a reference 

to the Khaftar al-Tataif of al-Muwaff aq s Abd al-Latif b. Yusuf .We 

neet with the same name in the narrative of the year 617/1220-1. 

From this curtailed name it clearly appears that we have to do 

with the celebrated Egyptian Physician and naturalist, Muwaffaq 

al-Dln AbU Muhammad**Abd al-Latif b.Yusuf b. Muhammad b„ c All b.Abl 
» * * 

Said al-Bacjhdadi, commonly known as Ibn al-Labbad ( d. 629/1231-2) 

He is noted for his description of Egypt entitled Kitab al-Ifada wa ( 

al-I*tibar fl al-Umur al-Mushahada wa al-Hawadith al-Muayana bi and 

Mj$r 1 . Wle have a list of his 16 6 works, which is appended to the 

biography of him by Ibn Abi Usaybia ( d. 668/1269-70) in his lexicon 

of Arabian physicians and naturalists, ' Uyun al-Anba fi Tabagat al- 
2 

Atibba . These are works, mostly lost, on geography, natural 

1. Edited by J.White, *Abdollatiphi Historiae Aegypti compendium ^ 
Oxford, 1800, and by S .de Sacy, Relation de l'Aegypte par 

c Abdallatif . Paris, 1810. 

2. Edited separately by J.Mousley, Abdollatif Bagdadensis vita, 
auctore Ibn abi Osaiba, Oxford 1808* and for the list of his 
works see, Ibid,pp. 50-64. 
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history,and medicine, and include a history( , ther e is, how¬ 

ever, no indication of any separate report by him on the Tatars as 

2 

given by al-Dljahabx . Perhaps His account formed part of one of 

his works lost which was luckily discovered by al- Dfy ahabT and 

inserted into his Tarikh al-lslam . We have notwithstanding, some 

indications in 6 Abd al-Latlf al-Ba gh dadjfe autobiography included 

in Ibn AbX Usaybia's biography of him, from which we may gather 

that on his travels he had met people from Central Asia and had even 

actually been among the Tatars . Thus we read in his autobiography 

that he had an intercourse with famous shaykhs from Baghdad, Khurasan, 
3 

Syria and Egypt ; that he travelled from Halab into the Bayzantine 

4 

Empire and spent several years there ; that after making journey in 

Egypt,Syria, and Maghrib he went on the 7th Dhu al-Qada *25/8th 

October, 1228, to Erzerum, then in Rabi c al-Awwal 626/28th January- 

26th February, 1229 to Kimakh. in Jumada al-Ula/28th March - 26th 

5 

April, to Dairki . Concerning Kimakh we read in Yaqut (ed F.Wastan- 
feld, vol.iv, P.334) that it is a wide province on the prontier of 
China and its inhabitants are Turks living in tents; it is also 
the name of the Tarkish people from which the tribe of the Qypchaq 

1. Ibid, P.56 

2. We have no reference ton such a report in the biography of him in 
al-Kutubx f s Fawat al-wafaygt ,vol.ii,PP,7-8 and none even in al- 
Dhahabi's biography of him in the Tarikh al- Islam. . MS of the 
Bodleian Library, Cat. i, 654, fols. 76-77 b. 

3. Cf, Mousley,P.6. 

4. Ibid,P.34. 

5. Ibid,P.36, Dairki is given as Deberki by S.de Sacy,Op.cit ., 

P.470. Thus also in Ibn Abi Useibia, ed. A,Muller, Konigsberg, 

1884,vol.ii, P.207. 
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had sprung 1 . This indication furnishes evidence of his travel 
in Mongolia, and it is doubtless owing to his observations and 
experiences made on this and other journeys that we have his report 
which al-Dhahabl inserted into his great work and saked from persis¬ 
ting. 


The report of tf Abd al-Latlf al-Bacjhdadl consists of or 
was divided by al-[)hahabl into, two parts, which are included in 
the records of the years A.H.605 and 617. The possible date of its 
composition oust be put after 625/1227-8 because he repeatedly refers 
to the ravage of Ispahan by the Tatars which occurred in 625/1227-8. 

The general panic called forth by the rumouJC3 about the advance 

of Chengiz Khan’s Tatars in Central Asia is excellently characterized 

by al-Dhahabi’s introductory remark to the first part of *Abd al-Latif 

2 

al- Baghdadi »s report . He says that "this is a report that eats up 
all (similar) reports, an item of news that rolls up other news, a 
story that makes other stories to be forgotten, an accident in com¬ 
parison to which other accidents appear slight, and a misfortune 
that extents over the whole surface of the earth," This remark which 
is certainly apt to rouse the reader's interest,is followed by a 
short description of the T atars. First s Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi states 

1. Cf. W.Barthold, "Qypchaq", Encyclopadia of Islam ,vol.ii, p . 1009. 
and also the description of Kimakh in S.H. Manger, La Vie de 
Tamerlan per Ibn Arabshah, Leeuwarden, 1767-1772,vol.ii,P.202, 

2. The first part of the report is in the Ms of the British Museum, 

No.1640, from fol.173, 1.21 to fol.173 b, 1.18. 
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the language of the Tatars is similar to that of the Hindus because 

they live in their vicinity. Incorrect as this statement is, it is 

significative of the popular theory prevalent at that time which 

devoted all sorts of Northern and central Asiatic nomadic races 

with the common name of Tatars . They live at a distance of four 

2 

months from Tangut . Anthropologically they are described as having 
broad faces, wide breasts, light buttocks, small members, brown 
complexion; they are agile and intelligent. 

People know very little about them before meeting them,first 
because "they receive intelligence of them", that is why it is very 
difficult for any foreigner to spy out their conditions and secondly 
because they always conceal their intentions and surprise the 
foreign peoples with their attacks." The inhabitants of no twon know 
of them before they enter it and no army before they meet it". Their 
women fight like their men, sometimes carrying even their babies 
round their necks. First a small troop would appear in a foreign 
town, then, all of a sudden, the mass of the T a tars break in upon 
them, all of a sudden, the mass of the Tatars break in upon them 
unexpectedly and mercilessly murder all the women and children,but 
spare the lives of the artisans and able bodied men, whom they take 

1. For the similar Chinese conception of the Tatars see, C.D Ohsson, 
Hisaire des Mongols, 2nd ed., La Haye et Amsterdam, 1837-52, vol.i, 
P.93. 

2. Tangut is, according to Yaqut (ed. F.Wustenfeld,vol.v,P.880)," a 
town in Shash beyond ( the riber) Sayhun""; according to Hamdallah 
Qazwinl, Nuzhat al-qulub . ed.G. Le Strange, Persian text, P.2*7» 
it is also " a country comprising many countries of the Fifth 


Zone, and called Oashin by the Mongols" 
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into their service. Most of their arras are arrows made by all 
all of them. The points of the arrows are made of horn, iron, or 
bone. Swords are used for stabbing rather than for beating. For 
defence they use shields made of mole-skins and shins. Their 
horses eat fresh and dry fodder and even foliage and wood that 
they find. They use small and light saddles. Their nourishment 
is the roasted flesh of any kind of animals. 

*Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi finishes the first part of his 
report stating that they kill without an exception and mercillesly 
and it seems that they tend not so much to possession and wealth 
as to destruction. 

The second part of his report 1 treats of the invasion of 
the Tatars into the west in A.H.617 and subsequent years. Though 
this is no continuous narrative of the campaign of Chengiz Khan - 
as a matter of course such a record can hardly be expected dur¬ 
ing the campaign - it is very important for all that because he 
refers to his stay at Erzerum in 618/1221-2, i.e. during the TStar 
advance in the Caucasus. Hence it appears that what he relates in 
the second part was either experienced by him or told to him by eye¬ 
witnesses, which is, in all probability, responsible for the many 
episodes his narrative includes. 

1. Cf. The MS. of the British Museum, No.1640, from fol.190 b, 

1.6 to fol.192, 1.16. 
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*Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi introduces the second part of his 

report with a characteristic remarkTwo groups were separated 

from the Tatars just as two tongues are separated (from each 

2 

other) in Hell." We know from other authors also that the north¬ 
ern group advanced on Adharbayjan and Arran, then invaded Georgia; 
the southern group marched against Hamadan and Isfahan, and finally 
both groups united and advanced on Baghdad. The first group attack¬ 
ed Georgia by surprise, then, retreating on Sharwan, passed Derbend, 
and ravaged the territories of Qypchaq and Alan. At this juncture 

the report remembers the marriage of the Georgian king's sister 

2 

to the son of the Seljuq of Erzerum, who embraced Christianity . 
After praising the country of Qypchaq for its temperate climate, 
abundance in water, good soil, and many sheep, 4 Abd al-Latxf al- 
Baghdadx proceeds to the march of the southern group against Bagh¬ 
dadi proceeds to the march of the southern group against Baghdad. 

The kurds were induced to attack Derbend while the Caliph concen¬ 
trated all his tropps on Baghdad. The *Abbasid capital was,however, 
spared from the Tatar invasion because, the Muslims received the 
Tatar legate, who was probably sent to Spy out the enemy's camp, 

1. Cf. Ibn al-Athxr, vol. xii, PP.251 and 327-8 and d' Ohsson, 
op.cit., vol.i, PP. 216-352. 

2. For a detailed record of this event, see, Ibn al-Athlr, vol. 
xii, pp. 270-1, under the significant title H adltha hhariba 
lam yujad mithluha. and F.Brosset, H istoire de la Georgie. 
St.Pethrsbourg, 1949-1857,vol.i, P.495, it is also related by 
al-Dhahabi in the narrative of the year A.H.621: See the MS. 
of the Bodleian Library, Cat., 


vol.i, No.654,fols.lb-2 
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with such a military parade and ceremony in Arbit, in the wilayat 
of Daquqa, and last in Baghdad that his visit discouraged and 
fightened the Tatars who, this time, desisted from attacking Bagh¬ 
dad. This redord of the Tatar legate’s reception is not known to 
us from other authorities in print. The invaders also failed to 
take Isfahan. 

Then *Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi relates some c^ses illustrative 
of the cruelty and devastation of the Tatars, which he heard from 
eye-witnesses in Armenia, such records terrorized the civilized 
world so much that the mere name of Tatar has become odious in 
East and west alike. The particular cases tf Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi 
relates were evidently all collected by him during his stay in 
Armenia, Al-Malik al-Ashraf, the eldest of the Ayyubids (reigned 
from 578/1182-3 to 635/1237-8), when asked about the Tatars, said: 

” What shall I say of a people of which no prisoner has ever been 
taken, since they fight as long as they are either killed or 
save themselves ?" And the king of Georgia stated that people 
never used to tell how many were killed by them in a country, but 
rather how mahy were left safe. Nisabur was also burnt down and 
completely destroyed, and 550,000 people were mercillessly massacred 
by them. The countrybof al-malahida * and Farghana were also visited 
by them. They found a special pleasure in the gradual truncating 

1• Al-malahida being a name of the Dahris, this passage refers 

to the environs of Alaiaut and other fortresses of the Assassins 

• 3 «■* 

in Iran. 
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of their victims, and are told to have even drunk the blood of 
two children of a woman. The Tatars success was mainly due to the 
circumstance that their enemy, the Sultan Khwarizmsjiah Muhammad 
b. TukusJj ( reigned from 589/1193 to 596/1200) was " a thief and 
a burglar, his army was a rabble without care and organization: 
most of them were infidel Turks or ignorant Muslims. He does not 
know even the best soldiers in the ranks, and his officers are 
accustomed to brutality only". They were attacked by the Tatars, 
"the sons of one father, one word, and one heart, with one chief 
whom they obey". After referring to their visit in Isfahan, *Abd 
al-Latlf al-Baghdad concludes his report remarking that no enemy 
could ever have been more hostile than the Tatars, who had no 
religion and no reason. Even their animals are of a bad sort. 

A report of *Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi is no connected account 

of the Tatars, yet it fully deserves our attention as the narrative 

of a trustworthy author and the only literary record in Arabic 

descriptive of the T atars. His authority is also referred to by 

al-Dhahabi in recording the defeat of the khwarizmians at khil*at 

in A.H.627* The other authorities of al-Dhahabx for chengiz Khan 1 s 

campaign are Ibn al-Athfr, Sibt Ibn al-Jawzx, Ibn Wasil, al-Nasawi, 

and a certain al-Muwayyad c Imad al-Dln, who wrote his Tjrxkh supple- 

• 2 

menting al-Nasawi's work , 

1. Cf. The MS.of the Bodleian Library,Cat.i, 654, fols. 7b-8b. 

2. Cf. The MS.of the British Museum, No.1640,fol.182, 1.14 
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In the further record of the Tarlkh al-Islam vie. can 
follow the Tatar advance into Central Asia, Iran, and the Causasus 
until the fatal year of Muslim history, 656/1258, when Baghdad 
was captured and plundered by Hulaghu Khan 1 2 3 4 . Into his narrative, 

_ 2 

based partly on the authority of a certain Ibn al-Kazarunl , al 
Dhahabi inserted a qasida by TaqI al-Din Ismail b.Abx al-Yusr on 

3 

the destruction of Baghdad . More or less detailed reports inform 
us also of the subsequent campaigns of the Tatars, thus of Hula gh u 

4 

Khan’s invasion of Syria in 658/1260 , of their battle on the 

Euphratus in 671/1272-3 5 6 7 , of their fight with Badr al-Din al- 

Atabaki in Palestine in 675/1276-7, and their defeat at Derbend 

6 

m the same year , until we c^me to the end of the Tarlkh al¬ 
ls 1 am .where we find a continuous and very detailed description 
of the Tatars* second invasion of Syria and destruction of Damas- 

7 

cus in 699-700/1299-1301 . This concluding narrative is particularly 

1. Cf. The MS.of the Bodlien Library,Cat.i, 654, fols 248-250.under 

p 

the title Kainalr Baghdad. 

2. Ibid,fol.249 b, 1.3. 

3. For its text and English translation, see Joseph De Somogy "A 
Qasida on the destruction of Baghdad by the Mongols, Bullet! n 
of the School of Oriental Studies (1933),PP.41-8. 

4. Cf. The MS.of the Bodleian Library, cat.i, 654, fols.252-5, and 
also the narrative of Sarira al-Din uzbek b?Abdallah edited and 
translated by G.levi della Vida in his paper "LSinvasione dei 
Tartari in Siria nel 1260 nei ricordi di un testimonio Oculare", 
Orientalia . nova series, vol.iv (Roma, 1935),PP.353-376. 

5. Cf.The MS.of the Bodleian Library,^at.i,656,fol.57b. 

6. Ibid, fols. 60b -61. 

7. Cf. The MS. of the British Museum Or. 1540,fols 123-134. 
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interesting because, well-known as this event is from the Khilat 

of al-Maqrlz! and other sources 1 , it is related by al-Dhahabl 

with the vivacity of an eye-witness who himself experienced the 

whole campaign against his city. With the exception of the testimony 

of a certain Dhau b. Sabah al- Zubaydl, who witnessed the battle of 
2 

Hims , we find no references to other sources in this narrative 

which is all the more remarkable as otherwise be regularly quotes 

his authorities throughout his work. For the general historian 

this concluding narrative is important for three reasons. First, 

it clearly appears from it that but for the rivalry between the 

Mamluk Sultan of Egypt and his governor in Damascus the Tatars would 

have never ventured upon such an attack on the most important city 
of Islam after the fall of Baghdad. Then, it is evident from this 

report that the failure of the Tatar attempt was due to the heroic 

defence of the commander of the citadel, Ar jawash . and not to the 

1. Cf. Quatremere, Histoire des Sultans Mamlouiks, Paris, 1837- 
1841, vol. ii, part ii, from P.147 onwards; d 1 Ohsson, op. cit. 
vol.iv, from P.212 onwards; Howorth, History of the Mongols . 
(London, 1876), vol.iii, from P.429 onwards, where also Persian 
authors are quoted. 

2. Cf. The MS.of the British Museum Or. 1540, fol.124, 1.13. 
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millitary power of the Mamluks, which proved entirely ineffi¬ 
cient after their defeat in the Wadi al-Jchaznadar on the 28th 
Rabl c al-Awwal 699/23rd December, 1299. Last, al-Dtjahabl empha¬ 
sizes the circumstance that, though the Tatars favoured the non- 
Muslims, they were not hostile to the Muslims for all that. They 
proclaimed that their rules was a Muslim, and there can be no 
doubt that but for their atrocities they would have easily gained 
possession of Syria. 

Moreover, al-Dhahabl’s narrative is a very good sketch 
of the life of Damascus during the Tatar seize. It is of good 
use to anybody who is interestdd in the eventful past of this 
old city. w e learn from it the names of the persons filling the 
posts at that time. In very lively tones our author depicts the 
general panic called forth by the cruelties of the Tatars, and 
the relief felt at their withdrawal. He regularly records also 
on the rise in the prices of victuals and saddle - horses occas¬ 
ioned by the stringency during the assault. 

Thus^the Tarifch al-Islam contains valuable material for the 
history of the Mongol invasion of the Caliphate. The fact that 
al-Dljahabl • s narrative, as a whole, carroberates and in details, 
supplements our information obtained from other sources, testifies 
to his trustworthiness in gat ering and nuoting his references. 
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For this reason his great work can justly we considered as an 
important authority on this tragical period of the history of 
Is lam. 

Hardly ever has Islam survived a more disastrous and more 

mournful event than the destruction of Ba gh dad by the Mongols 

of Halacjhu Khan in the middle of the month of al-Muharram of the 

year 656/ January,1258. The Mongol conqueror, after having subdued 

the Assassins, turned against the capital of the 4 Abbasids and 

captured it without any resistance. The fall of the e Abbasid 

Caliphate was followed by a veritable reign of teror which lasted 

for forty days. Baghdad was plundered during this dismal period, 

its entires population was massacred mercillesly with the except- 
tion of the Christians, the co-religionists of Halaghu KhSn *s 

wife and father. The Caliph al-Mustefsim and his sons fell victims to 

the fury of the enraged conqueror, who put them to death. And to 

complete the disaster, a great conflagration destroyed many ports 

of the city . 

But all the more remarkable is the fact that we possess only 

very scanty accounts of this veritable martyrdom of Islam in Arabic 

literary sources. The most reliable author on the history of the 

*Abbasids, Ibn al-Athir, closes his al-kamil fI al-Tarikh as 

1. Cf. G.Le Strange, Baghdad during the *Abbasid Caliphate 
(Oxford-London, 1900), P. 343. 
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early as the year 628/1230-1. Among the later historians "neither 
Abu al-Faraj nor Abu al-Fida’ af fords much information on this 
subject. Indeed, of the Mongol seize in the seventh century A. 

H. we know for less than we do, thanks to Tabari, of the first 
seize in the time of the caliph Amin in the Second century A. 


2 

So far as Arabic literature is concerned , we possess only 
three descriptions of some length of these disastrous days of 
the history of Islam. One is by Ibn al-Tiqtaqa (d. 701/1301-2) 
who wrote his famous Kitab al-Fakhri fi Adib al-Sultaniyya 
wQ dowal al-lsllimiyya , at the end of which he describes the 
Mongol seige. The second is by Ibn al-Furat, who lived one 
century later ( d.807/1404-5), and records the same event in 
his hitherto unedited Tarifch al-Duwal wa al-Muluk 4 . The third 
is by al-Dhahabl »s ( d. 748/1348), who in his voluminous Tar 

1. Ibid, P.340 

2. As for Persian literature, the following historical works 

contain narratives of this event: (1) The Tabaqat al-Nasiri , 

written shortly after 656/1258, is a contemporary authority 

on the times of Hulaghu; (2) the Jami* al-Taw5rikh. Rashid al- 

Dln's well-known work, finished in 710/1310-11,provides a 

fairly clear account of the seige operations;(3) the history 
of Wassaf , the historiographer of Qhazan, the ilkhan of Persia, 
written in 700/1300-1, contains only the data related also 
by Rashid al-DTn.Cf.- Le Strange, op.cit, PP. 340-1. 
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- 1 - 2 
al-Islam devotes a separate chapter to the fall of Baghdad , 

which not only gives a detailed account of the event, but also 
includes a pasIda lamenting the decline of the glorious city. 

The author of the gas Id a mentioned above as called by al- 

c 

Dhahabi is TaqI al-Din Ismail b.Abi al-Yusr. His name is not 

to be found in any European bibliographical work on Arabic 

literature, because no literarybwork bearing this name has 

come down to us. In oriental bibliographical works on Arabic 

literature we only find two references to this author. The one 

is contained in the Fawat al-Wafayat of Muhammad b.Shakir al- 

Kutubl ( d. 764/1362-3), the continuator of Ibn Khallikan♦s 

Wafayat al-A^yan .At the beginning of his work al-Kutubl gives 

3 

a short biographical account on the author of our gasida , His 

C ^ 

name is accordingly TaqI al-Din b.Abi al-Yusr Ismail b.Ibrahim 

b. Abl al-lVsr, " musnid al-Sham". His uncle was a scribe of the 

chancery of the Ayyubid Nur al-Din, and he himself was scribe 
- 4 

to al-Nasir Daud , who was also a good poet. He is character¬ 
ized by al-Kutubx as being "distinguished in letter writing, 

3. Cf. Kitab al-Fakhrl. ed. W.AhlwardI (Gotha-Gattingen, 1860), 
pp.383-8. 

4. Cf.Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate ,p.343,note . 

1. Cf. Joseph De Semogy,"The Tarlkh al-Islam of a 1 -Dhahabi 3 4 * * * * * * 11 JR AS 

(1932),pp.815-55. 

2. Cf.The MS.of the Bodlien Library ( Ury),No.654,fols.248-50, 

under the title Kaina Baghdad. 

3. Cf. Buloq edition of the Wafayat, A.H.1299,vol.i,pp.12-4. 

4. Cf.Abu al-Fida, MukhtagarTarIk^ al-Bashar (Is tanbni.1286) 
vol.iii,pp.204-5,according to which al-Nasir D^ud,the son of 

al-Malik al-Mu^zzam, died on 27 Jumada al-Ula,656/2 June,1258. 
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excellent in poetry anti very elequent in speaking". He was 
charged with the prince's Chancery,with the super intendency 
of the cemetery,and with other administrative affairs, 

Al-Kutubl's record is supplemented by a reference in 
al-Suy ti's continuation of the Tabaqat al-Huffaz of al-Dhahabl\ 
where we read that it was from a certain Ibn Abi al-Yusr that 
the grammarian Shams al-Din Muhammad b.Muhammad b .‘Abbas b.Abi 
Bakr b.Jawan (d. 674/1275-6 ) learnt. As this scholar lived 
at the time of al-Nasir Daud, this reference undoubtedly relates 
to our author, not to his father, who bore the same name of 
Ibn Abi al-Yusr. The author's excellent qualities as recorded 
by al-Kutubx, and in particular his talent for poety, were 
certainly well-known in his own time. Al-Kutubi quotes some 
lines from his poetical works, but does not mention any inde¬ 
pendent anthology or other work by him. This is probably due to 
the circumstances that his poems were read only by a limited 
number of courtiers and scholars in Damascus. In view of this, 
it is fortunate that al-Dhahabi, who lived about half a century 
later, could still recover a qasida by him and preserved it in 
his Tarxkh al-Islam . in the narrative of A.H.656. The qasxda 
was composed by him on the destruction of Baghdad by the Mongols. 
The poem is owing to al-Dhahabi's conscientious citation of 
his sources remains as the only work known to be extent of Taql 
al- Dxn Ismail b.Abi al-Yusr. Considering the care shown by 


1. Cf , Ed. Wustenfeld,xxi,3 
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al-Dhahabi in quoting and copying his authorities, there 
can be no doubt that this peem also was rendered by him as 
accurately as possible. 

Among the MSS. of the Tarlkh al-lslam we possess two vo¬ 
lumes containing our Oasida . One is in the Bodleian Library, 

No.654 in the catalogue of Ury. In this MS., which was written 

by a hand later to al-Dl}ahabi, the qasida is oontained on foil. 

» 

249-9b. The other MS. is in Istanbul in the Aya-Sophia library 

No.3013, and has not been yet catalogued.As, according to 

Professor O.Spiesz, who has been this MS., it is an autograph 

of al-Dhahabi himself 1 2 , it is from this latter Ms. the following 

2 

lines of the qasida have been copied : 

It/ L- i>v ij U? L-J 

-/ f ^Loll) cjy*-* -5 <—>&*j % Ofa* 15A' d>' 

u ‘ ^ * 

The fast-flowing tears give tidings of(the fate of) 

Baghdad, why your stay, when the lovers have departed? 

Ye pilgrims to al-Zawra’go not forth; for in that san¬ 
ctuary and abode is no inhabitant•.. 

Truly the Day of Judgement has been held in Baghdad, 
and her term, when to prosperity succeeds adversity." 

1. Cf. 0, Spiesz, " Beitrage Zur arabischen Lilfceraturgeschichte", 
Abhanddlungen fur die kunde des Morgenlandes,(Leipzig, 1932), 
P.70. 

2. The Qasida consists of 21 lines.The poem was photographed from 
the MS of the Aya-Sophia library .Cf .Joseph De Somogy,"A 

Qasida on the Destruction of Baghdad by the Mongols," 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies ,London(1933),pp. 


43-4 
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As regards the contents of the oasida it can be divided 
into three nearly equal parts. The first part (11.1-6) after a 
short invocation, describes Baghdad as a verated centre of 
religion which was laid waste by the enemies of Islam, who are 
accused of promoting Christianity (1.6).The second part (11.7-14) 
poetically, describes the sack and plundering o£> the once rich 
city and the slaughter of its inhabitants, and hints that those 
terros are a punishment inflected by Allah for the heedlessness 
of His people (11.13-14). The third part (11.15-21) is a mourn¬ 
ful final accord which is not unlike the "Lasciate ogni speranza" 
of Dante: there is no hope left after the fall of the 6 Abbasids » 
under whose rule the city flourished and the sciences were cul¬ 
tivated; even the poet himself had not hoped to remain alive 
af ter that veritable day of Judgement( 1.21) . 

Our poem is consequently a funeral ode and belongs to a 
special class of qasida. In their development all the earliest 
varieties of Arabic poetry assumed the qasida- form and the 
dirge ( masthiyya) also shared in this process, The sentiments 
felt at the death of the beloved were first expressed by the 
simple unpoetical niySha , then by say ’ verses of which there 
developed short metric sayings of some length and finally the 
perfect marthiyya in the metric varities of the qasida 1 . The 

Qasida consequently belongs to the class of the marthivva - qasida . 

V /( 

1. Cf. Goldzifior, Bemerkungen zur arabischen Trauerpoesie, 

Vienna Oriental Journal .vol.xvi. 1902, pp.307-311. 
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But whereas the mar thiyya, as a rule, laments the loss of a 
prominent person or a tribe, enumerating his or its qualities, 
our qasida is a typical example of a funeral ode lamenting the 
fall of a city like Baghdad. Our poem, nevertheless, has all 
the necessary requisites and characteristic features common 
to every q aslda. Short as it is consisting only of twenty one 
double verses - it is a fine piece of post classical Arabic 
poetry written in elegant language, and in the basit metre, 
the solemn rhythm of which is specially suited to the dirge. 

But, in addition to these common characteristics of the Qagida , 
our poem also shows some peculiarities shared by the marthivva- 
qasldas only: 

1. The absence of the nasib . whereas in the ordinary gasida ope¬ 
ning nasib is an essential requsite, it never occurs in the 

marthiyya -qasida . since the object of the funeral ode is quite 
« 

different 1 . Instead of the nasib there are some constant formulae 
with which a marthiyya begins. Thus the poet sometimes refers 
to lihe tears shed on a %Jtagic event, which is also to be seen 
in our qasida referring to the tears of those who lament the 
fall of Baghdad. 

1. Ibid, PP.327-30, where we read that according to Ibn Rashiq 

in his c Umda . he could not find any nasibs in the marathl 

with the exception of a qasida by Durayd b.al-Simma.But even 

this exception is explained by the circumstance that this 

poem was written one year after the death of the lamented 

person, when the blood-ransom for his sake had been fulfilled 
already,so that the poet could employ a nasib to express his 
other feelings with the deceased person. 
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2. The repetition of the name of the lamented person , which 
is represented here by some poetical names of Baghdad,as al- 
Zawra* and T^j al-Khil&fa. 

3. The repetition of the same phrase at the beginning of sev¬ 
eral consecutive double verses. This had been regarded from the 
beginning as a peculiarity of the niyaha and, retatned through 
its later poetical development, it was also used in the period 
of decadence as an archaistic rhetorical trick employed not 

only in the mar^hiyya gas Id a. but also in other classes of gas i- 
2 

das . Thus we see in our qasida the four fold repetition of 

3 

the phrase wa kam (and how many ) 

With these characteristic features our qasida is a fine 

• • 

narthiyva-gasida from the period of decadence of Arabic litera¬ 
ture. It is worthy of our attention for two reasons! 

Firstly, it is the only hitherto known work of TaqI al- 
Dln Isma*ll b.AbT al-Yusr and a specimen of post-classical 
Arabic poetry written in the refined style of the court poets* 


1. Ibid, PP. 313-4. 

2. Ibid, PP. 314-20 

3. The same wa kam is repeated by Abu Nuwas thirteen times in 

a gas Ida ( Dlwan , ed. by-Iskandar Asaf, Cairo, 1898, P.l40).Cf. 


The note in Goldzher, Op,cit.,P.315 
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Secondly, it is to our knowledge the only poem lament- 
ing the fall of Baghdad and is an excellent poetical expre¬ 
ssion of the contemporary sentiment felt at the fall of the 
tf Abbasids and at the tragedy of their capital. Despite the 
decadence of the last Abbasids, their prestige was still so 
great throughout the Muslim world that even the court-poet 
of the then flourishing Ayyabid dynasty, in Damascus could not 
help lamenting that with them the splendour of Islam had 

passed away and that after the capture of the Prophet's 

family he could not hope either to remain alive. His presenti¬ 
ment was justified, because one generation later, in 699-700/ 

1299-1301, his own city, Damascus, and the Ayyubid empire 

were invaded by the same Mongols who, after destroying the 

"Crown of the Caliphate", Swept over all the Muslims Orient. 



CHAPTER-VI 


AL-DHAHABI * S POSITION 


As an author al-Dhahabi was not as prolific as Ibn al-Jawzi 
before him or Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti after him. However, some of 
his works have attained a high standard in East and West alike. 
Like practically all the post-classical Arab authors al-Dhahabi 
was also a compiler. But his works are distinguished by careful 
compilation and constant references to his authorities«. It is 
for these peculiarities that his works on Tradition, specially 
on the c Ilm al-Riial . have become very popular. But his name and 
fame spread far and wide due to his greatest w orlc on History of 
Islam (Tarikh al-lslam). 


Al-Dhahabi 1 s many-sided qualities were acknowledged both by 

his contemporaries and his later biographers. By the latter he was 

commonly referred to as Muhadditja al- *Asr (The Traditionist of the 

Age) and Khatam al-Huffaz (The Seal or the Last of the hafizs). 

Ibn Shakir al-Kutubl mentioned a selected poetical phrases composed 

by al-Dhahabi himself* as : * „ 

(Jr* \j ^ ' 

f Ut^ L> 


"If a man has studied Hadi'yi (Tradition) under me and open 
a place for the death of my image; He has not repayed with 
a charity giving, because I wish his living and he wishes 
my killing." 


1 * Cf " lhn §£* kir al-Kutubi, Fawat al-Wafayat .Vol.jj. p .372 
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Ibn Shakir also quoted al-Dtjahabl * s poetry as : 

‘Jr'-'dCiuuCuii 

^csic^/dyy 

"The true knowledge is what Allah and His Messenger Muhammad(s) 
said, and what is an unanimous resolution, so go on fighting for 


its cause; Beware of preparing a dispute between the Messenger(s), 
and the opinion of a theologian (jurisprudent) out of ignorance"* 


According to Salah al-Din al-Safadi, "al-Dhahabl had nothing 
of the rigidness of the traditionists or the stupidity of the his¬ 
torians* On the contrary he was a lawyer of spirit( Faqlh al-Nafs ), 
and was well experienced with the skyihgs (opinions) of the people 
He was an expert in the opinions of Ma£l}3diib of the Imams, ski lied 
in the essay writers and the style of the preceeding generations* 

Any kind of tradition comes to him he scrutinizes its weak, text 

2 

or unknown chains of its narration or defamation of its narrators • 

Ibn Hajar al-Asqalanx adds to this statement and says,"I drank 

from the water of Zam 2 am in order to reach the rank of al-Dhahabj 

in hifzi " So, he composed a beautiful Qaslda (ode) in praise of 

3 

Al-ghahabS’s excellent qualities. So, he composed as : 

1. Ibid, P.372. 

2* Cf. Salah al-Din al-Safadi, al-Wafi bi al-Wafayat, Vol.ii, 
pp.163-68. 

3* Cf. ibn Hajar al-Asqalani, al-Durar al-Kamina(Hayderabad, 1349/1930] 
vol.3, P.337. 
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"your friend 
in the high 
the nifhts. 


has no intention in that, so live like the sun 
position; My fate is that you may live throughout 
You should not be tired although you are restless 


tf 


On the other hand, we also find opinions adverse to his repu¬ 
tation. His own most eminent pupil 6 Abd al-Wahhab b. c AH Taj al-Din 
al-Subki (d. 728-772/1327-1370) reproached him with reviling even 
his own Sljafil School of theology in additon to the Hanafis and the 
Asharis. and extolling the theological tendency known as al-Muja- 
ssima. Inspite of that al-Subki celebrated al-Dhahabl in an elegy 


0 1 
as : 




"After the death of al-Imam al-Hafiz al-Dhahabi there is no man for 
hadlth (tradition) and there is no man for seekers of it who travel 


at night; There is also no man after him who can narrate the hadlth 
and spread it among all mankinds whether they are Arabs or non-Arabs" 

But on the other hand, we also find opinions which tend to 
detract from the reputation of al-ghahabl» Thus his contemporaries 
Abu al-Fida’and < Umar b.al-Wardi, while admitting that he was an 
1. Al-Subki, Tabaqat al-Shafi c ia al-Kubra . (Egypt: al-Matba*a al- 
Husayniyya, n.d), vol.v, P.218. 
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historian and traditionist of a high rank, state that towards the 
end of his life when he became blind in 743/1342-43, according to 
others as early as in 741/1340 he compiled biographies of some of 
his contemporaries, which they were still alive from biased and 
seeing his end approaching, information obtained from enthusiastic 
young men who gathered round him. Not being able to verify their 
statements himself, he quite unwillingly tarnished the good reputa¬ 
tion of certain persons. Al-DhahabT*s vast knowledge of the narrators 
of hadi^ led his pupil al-Subkx to comment that al- Dfy ahabx was a 
master of al-Jarh wa al-Tadil and an expert in the knowledge of 
the science of Narrators. As if the whole nation assembed in one 
particular place which he observed and then began to narrate the 
biographies of those, present there. 

Al-Dhahabx*s intellectual life and position can be discussed 
in three ways - the mode of the recitation of the hole puran . the 
narration and compilation of the Hadit^ and his historical writings. 
Hence we may rightly discuss him as a recitor, a traditionist and 
a his torian of the first rank. In the field of the modes of reci¬ 
tation of the holy Qur’an we find his utmost endeavour in his safe 
guarding the integrity of the holy Quran. Hence he was named a1- 
( ustadh. al-Thiqa al-Kablr (The Great Reliable Teacher). 

Al-Dhahabx*s contemporary and subsequent writers acknowledged 
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his honourable position in the fields of hadith theolofy and 
history al-Safadi, as we mentioned before, says that he is asto¬ 
nished at al- Dh ahabi 1 s precautions against errors in his compila¬ 
tions* He does not proceed with any Haditill he explains its 
texual weakness or faults in the chain of its narrators or flows 
in its narration. Al-Safadi also adds that he has never seen any¬ 
body else to be so cautions of a hadith. 

Al-Dhahabl’s position remained unchallenged in the subsequent 
fenerations. In the 9th/15th century al-Suyuti mentioned that the 
MuhadditJbes of the Sciencd of narration were dependant on four 
persons one of them was al-Dhahabi. Al-Dhahabi has a treat many 
collections of books on history. His position and honour exalted 
in this field. We should mention two thin§s for which al-Dljahabl 
was often criticised by his opponents 1 . 

First, he was not impertial while writing biographies on those 
who contradicted him in their beliefs, we know that al-Dhahabi was 
a Shafi*i in the subsidiary rules, and a HSnball in the fundamentals* 
His inclination to the opinions of Hanball Theology led him to 

1 . Cf. Al-DhahabT, Siyar /flam al-NubalaV, PP.26-29. 
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believe that the Ash'arites were in the wren§. His student al- 
Subkl teuched twice on this natter in his book Mu Id al-Nlam and 
•nee in his Tabaqat . While discussiny the effect of a historian 
on the yeneral people al-Subkl comments that often a historian 
approaches harms from the nations of opposite beliefs* Because, 
he believes that they are in the wcen«. That is why either he is 
critical of them er he fails to appreciate them. This is what has 
frequently happened to > «ur teacherDhahabi in his dealiny with 
the Ash'arites. May Allah bless hin. Al-Dhahabl is our toacher. 

But what i8 true must be followed. He also adds that By God, al- 
Dhahabl was undoubtedly pious and virtuous* But he was prejudiced 
ayainst his opponents and believed that they were in the wrony 1 * 

Al-Subkl was one of the close students of al-Dhahabl. He 
praised his teacher hiyhly in his Tabaqat and yraduatod in the 
field of Hadlth under his supervision* But he criticised al-Dhahabl 
as we stated above* It is important to note that al-Subkl admits 
the partiality of al-Qhahabl which was not at all whimsicalj rather 
it resulted from his established belief that his opponents were in 
the wrony. He used to believe somethiny as well as defend it with 


1 


Ibid, P.28. 
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a reason. Owing to the diversity in beliefs an indivdual even 
a group terned hostile to another in every age. Inspite of that 
al-Dhahabl used to evaleate the people with his own reasons and 
established beliefs. For example, he did not like chemistry. So, 
he spoke of his companion and teacher *A 11 b.Ahmad al-Wasiti, "Our 
companion was absorbed in chemistry and was thas a victim of a 
halleclnation"• He was also discontented with Sufism. So, he made 
a comment on his teacher 4 Abd al-Muhsin b.al-Adim, He used to make 
himself busy with the mockeries of Sufism". He also disliked phi* 
losphy. So he told about his friend al-Hasan b.Ahmad b.Zafar, "He 
was so indifferent to his religion and a philosophist in his faith". 
But al-Qtjahabi appreciated his other deeds and did justice to him. 
This is how he wrote other biographies. He criticised the person 
whose biography he writes for his demerits and praised him for his 
merits. His biography on Ibn Taiymiyyah is an excellent example* 

He praised him for some of his works he liked and criticised him 
for some other works, he disliked during his life time and hereafter* 
Thus he wrote the life history of Muhammad b.Irahlm b.Jumaa and told, 
"He is an Ashlar! Scholar*" He praised him well and did not belittle 
him for his being an Agtfarl 1 . 


1. Ibid, PP. 29-30 
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In the light of the above discussion we can cone to the con- 
clwsion that al-Dhahabl «&s not so biased as his contemporaries 
alleged him to be* Despite being a Hanball, his biographers did 
much, though not full, justice to him. It is a mark of honour and 
pmeition shown to him when he was compared with other historians 
like al-Sakhawl who were intentionally biased and not motivated 
by any belief or reason. So they were far from being judicious. 

Second, Ibn al-Wardl (d.749/1348) alone accuses that al- 
QJxahabl was very hasty. So, he wrote biographies on living perso¬ 
nalities of his age depending on the youths visiting him frequently. 
Ibn al-wardl lived first in Bgypt and then in Aleppo where he died 
one year after al-E&ahabiPs death. He did not have close association 
with al-Dhahabl unlike al-Birzall, al-Safadi, al-Husaini, Ibn S&£kir 
al-Kutubl, Ibn KathTr and al-Subkl who knew him well. Inspite of 
their elose association with al-Qhahabl at Damascus none of them 
accused him of his dependence on the youths as Ibn al-Wardl did. 
Al-Dhahabl*s biographies on the contemporary living personalities 
ere, in our opinions, a great achievement for him. we find his 
originality in what he wrote about his age in his books excluding 
his biographical works and historical events. So, it is impossible 
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on his part to depend on the youths without verifying their 
reports and correcting them 1 * 

It is quite natural that al-Dhahabl 1 s theological opponents 
used to hurt him with the words that he takes sides in favour cf 
his own group of theology and depreciated the values of his oppo¬ 
nents* This was an old practice in order to harm the compilers, 
hut in order to make the renowned authors unknown to the people* 

The Syrian Hafiz Ibn Nasir al-Dln (d.842/1438) 2 compared al-Dhahabl 
between al-Birzall and al-MizzI. So, he pronounced a verdict in 
favour of al-Miz z l that he is superior in learing the science of 
narrators ( al-RHal ) of the 1st century Tabaa&t . He also passed a 
judgement in favour of al-Birzall that he is superior among the 
contemporary and predecessors of the nearer labaqat (classes)* 

Thereafter he commented that al-Qhahabl is superior in the middle 

3 

Tahaqat (Classes) as some of his professors remarked about him • 
Al-Dhahabl»s position aa a historian, traditionidt and lawyer was 
acknowledged by his friends and foes alike* Southey remarked that 

1* Ibid, P.30 

2* Cf. Ibn Nasir al-Dln, al-Tibvan f 21st class, Ms* available in 
the library of Arif Hikma at Madina* 

3* Cf. Muhammad Kurd‘All, Kunuz al-Ajdad (Damascus! Matbaa al¬ 


tar aqql, 1370/1950), pp.372-73 
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*l£rn 

he 1* a man of^ Asma* al- RlUK Thg Science of Narration) in every 
path and circamstances• As if the sources of knowledge accompli- 
shed in a particular soil. So he meditated in them and began to giv 
give information about them* He served this art of hadlth day and 
night till his legs penetrated in it* But his tongue and pen were 
not tired • He, therefore, became en example in this branch of 
knowledge* People are interested in his works and they began to 
travel to him for reading writing and hearing hadjth from him 1 * 

Al-Dhahabl was a historian unlike other historians and a tra- 
ditionist unlike other tradition!sts. He was man who sidded the 
intellect and became unparalleled in his writings and compilations. 

He deeply thought in difference branches of knowledge which he embra¬ 
ced. Then he brought out a new thing adding to it an old one. There¬ 
after he filled up a vacuum which might remain vacant, if he mas 
not* He founded a design which was considered by some traditionists 
as a supererogatory* He was a Imam who worked hard with his know¬ 
ledge and the subsequent generations, therefore, got benefit from 
it* People used to say that when the prides of Hafiz Ibn *Asakir are 
counted in the 4th/12th century. Damascus should get pride in 


1. Ibid, P.371. 
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considering the domain of knowledge of Hafiz al-Dhahahl in the 
8th/14th century. Their fame and getting benefit from their books 
cannot be stopped in the boundary of Damascus or the Syrian countff- 
ies but it will go up to the Bast and West. So,both of them were 
greatest Muslim historians 1 * 


Al-phahabl was a poet, but not of high ranking.His telent for 
pootjry was certainly well known in his own time. Al-Kutubl quotes 
some lines from his poetical works, but does not mention any inde¬ 
pendent anthology or other work On poetry by him. This is probably 
due to the circumstances that his poems were read only by a limited 
number of courtiers and scholars in Damascus. Al-Dljahabi being a 


poet, was much interested in the poetry of others. He, therefore, 
included in his *frarikh al-lslam a Qasida comprised 21 lines lament¬ 
ing the decline of the glorious city of Baghdad. The author of this 
Qasida is called by al-Qhahabl TaqI al-Din Ismail b. C A1I al-Yusr. 


2 

The Qaflda begins thusj 


1. Ibid, PP.370-71. 

2* Cf.Joseph de Somogyi, " A Qasida on the Destruction of Baghdad 
by the Mongols,” BSPS . Vol.7 (1933), PP. 41-48. 
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" The fast flowing tears give tidings of (the fate of) Baghdad; 
why yomr stay, when the lovers have separated? 

O the pilgrims to al-Zawra* J Go not forth; for in that sanct- 
nary and adob is no inhabitant." 

This Qasjda is a fine marthiyya-QafIda from the period of 
decadence of Arabic literature. It is worthy of our attention for two 
reasons• 

Firstly, it is the only hitherto known wOrk of TaqI al-Dln 
Ismail b.Abl al-Yusr and a specimen of pos t-classi«al Arabic poetry 
written in the refined style of the court poets. 

Secondly, it is to our knowledge the only poem lamenting the 
fall of Baghdad and is an excellent poetical expression of the con¬ 
temporary sentiment fell at the fall of the c Abbasids and at the 
tragedy of their capital 1 . 


1. Cf • Joseph de Somogy i, "A Qaslda on the Destruction of 
Baghdad by the Mongols,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental 


Studies, vol.7 (1933), PP. 41-48. 
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